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Introduction 


LESLIE W. DUNLAP 


LIBRARIANSHIP, like a cake, can be cut in many 
ways. One may slice vertically and divide the field by types of libraries 
as was done in the issues of Library Trends on college and university, 
public, school, special, and governmental libraries. Or, one may cut 
across the subject and serve, possibly unbroken, a thin and wide slice. 
This was done in the issues devoted to cataloging and classification, 
and to personnel administration, and this is attempted here. No plea 
is made for the superiority of the thin and wide slice over the thick 
and narrow; librarianship must be explored in many directions if we 
are to understand its nature. 

Early in the planning for this issue the writer concluded that it 
would not be possible to make a close examination of every square 
inch of the broad slice of librarianship covered by the term “public 
services” and that the sensible thing to do was to develop segments 
of the subject which promised to be of sufficient importance and 
interest to warrant investigation at this time. To return to our culinary 
metaphor, vertical cuts were now to be made in the horizontal slice, 
these sections were to be described in detail, and the rest was to be 
left untouched. In this manner, the reader would be able to taste 
choice morsels from every section of the cake; if he would have more, 
he must wait for succeeding issues. 

After the issue editor had decided what aspects were to be devel 
oped, librarians recognized as experts in these areas were invited to 
prepare appropriate articles. Each contributor was encouraged to 
look forward as well as backward and to venture predictions justified 
by relevant facts, and most were told that the watchword for Library 
Trends might well be the opening lines of Lincoln’s “House Divided” 
speech: “If we could first know where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could then better judge what to do, and how to do it.” Con- 
tributors were encouraged to provide for their specialities the salient 
Mr. Dunlap is Associate Director for the Public Service Departments of the Uni- 
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points with which a librarian should be familiar if he is to determine 
a course of action. Only the greedy could ask for more. 

There is little agreement in the succeeding pages except in basic 
considerations such as the importance of reading. Differences in points 
of view between a public and a university librarian appear in the first 
two articles in which Miss Warren maintains that libraries should 
meet all the needs of all the people and Mr. McDiarmid contends that 
libraries would be of greater value to society if they concentrated on 
services which might be described as “educational” in the best sense 
of the term. The special requirements of children, young people, 
adults, and scholars are then carefully considered by Misses Nesbitt 
and Roos, and by Messrs. Spear and White, respectively. In each of 
these articles an expert practitioner presents a careful review of the 
trends at a particular level of service, and here will be observed dif- 
ferences which derive from the different demands of the group served. 

After a consideration of what readers in general require and how 
their demands should be met, and a closer look at how the require- 
ments of several levels of readers are satisfied, attention is focused on 
three pressing problems of work with the public. These are: the choice 
and maintenance of a suitable circulation system, which is carefully 
developed by Mr. Bousfield; how to measure work with readers, which 
is shorn of a lot of traditional nonsense by Mr. Rogers; and how to 
help readers to make the best use of their libraries, which is reviewed 
by Mr. fackson. In the final article Mr. Brummel of the Royal Library 
of the Netherlands calls attention to notable developments in public 
services in certain countries of northern Europe. 

Additional details about separate articles do not belong here, for 
no one wants to be told a story he is about to read; on the other hand, 
the specialist and casual reader might be induced to savor the entire 
contents if they knew that all of the articles bespeak the courage of 
maturity. Their authors do not bother to dissent from the assumptions 
of an earlier day; for the librarian who would argue about the pro- 
prieties of the reference question shouted by a milkman in Gloversville 
seems to have gone the way of the milkman’s horse. Book enthusiasts 
no longer quail to admit that reading is not necessarily more worth 
while than fishing or gardening, and librarians agree that a record 
of a book borrowed signifies nothing more than workload unless the 
contents of a volume are recreated in the mind of a reader. The articles 
which follow indicate that good library practice in 1954 obliges the 
library to supply a reader with several publications on a subject of 
interest and then leaves it to him to select the work he will read, but 
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throughout the issue is found the admission, implicit and explicit, that 
these are idle preliminaries unless the material selected does some- 
thing, presumably beneficial, to the reader. 

This rich and varied fare is served with a flourish in the direction 
of those who did the work. 
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The Needs of Readers 


ALTHEA WARREN 


In 1344 Richard de Bury wrote in Philobiblon, 

“Whoever therefore claims to be zealous of truth, of happiness, of 
wisdom or knowledge, aye even of the faith, must needs become a 
lover of books.” ! About six hundred years later the editor of this issue 
of Library Trends in considering the needs of readers wrote: “Reading 
satisfies certain basic human needs—how to do particular things, and 
certain urges—to laugh, to be excited, and to be reverent.” ? Can we 
then accept the recent recommendations of the Public Library Inquiry 
that the more frivolous requirements of readers be left to commercial 
libraries and that service to the less educated portion of the popula- 
tion be passed over in order to concentrate on the educational de- 
mands for which funds are not now sufficient to supply completely? 
What is the responsibility of a library to the scientist or statesman 
who may want to read an amusing novel or a detective story? 

Mortimer Adler, who in his intelligence and enthusiasms may be 
looked upon as a modern reincarnation of the Bishop of Durham, 
analyzes in a lecture called “The Parts of Life” man’s five daily re- 
quirements 

1. His physical needs to be supplied by food, sleep, and bodily 
health 

2. His livelihood expressed by the work which earns him his living. 
3. Play which brings necessary relaxation from work 

4. Leisure to exercise his mind by contact with other minds and 
their expressions through the ages. 

5. Lastly, his need to reach out to God—which is probably what 


de Bury had in mind when he wrote “aye even of the faith.” 


All of these daily needs can be satisfied if one is a lover of books 
Physical health and work certainly profit from knowledge and zeal 
for the truth. Happiness results from play and from leisure fed on the 


Miss Warren is a Visiting Lecturer at the University of Southern California School 


of Library Science. 
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The Needs of Readers 


humanities. Faith gets help from all the other four—truth, happiness, 
wisdom, and knowledge. 

It was certainly in the expectation of helping the entire citizenry 
in all their daily needs that the public library was founded in the 
United States. In July 1852 four men who had been appointed by 
the mayor of Boston to study a suggestion that tax money be appro- 
priated for public library service presented a report which J. H. Shera,* 
Dean of the School of Library Science of Western Reserve University, 
calls “the first real credo of the public library . . . [which] still stands 
as the best single statement of the relation of the library to the social 
order.” According to the report, the people who would profit most 
from a public library are the members of the arts and professions— 
architects, engravers, musicians, engineers, and followers of any 
branch of science or literature. These readers could then be supplied 
with information needed in their work which they could ill afford to 
buy for themselves. Consequently, reference collections which would 
be continually at hand for consultation should be the first concern of 
the library. But, at the urgent instigation of Professor George Ticknor 
of Harvard University, the revolutionary idea of duplicating popular 
books for circulation was included as a secondary responsibility. Ac- 
cordingly, “the pleasant literature of the day” (meaning chiefly enter- 
taining fiction) was to be made freely and readily available to Bos- 
tonians “when fresh and new, the only time when it is greatly wanted.” 

About one hundred years after the adoption of Ticknor’s innova- 
tion, the same needs of readers were identified in reverse order at 
the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the California Library Association 
by Walter Yust,* editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica: “. . . people 
must read . . . for emotional release and for information. . . . You can’t 
make reasonable judgments unless you have the privilege of knowing 
something about the things you're judging.” 

Between these two pronouncements a long shelf of volumes about 
the needs of readers has been published, and the subject has been 
discussed from one aspect or another at every annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. In these discussions librarians have 
been almost as eloquent on what should be withheld as on what should 
be provided; for, like many missionaries, the nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century library trustees and administrators were strict dis- 
ciplinarians. Yet Richard de Bury ® had warned against this attitude: 
“For man is naturally fond of two things, namely, freedom from con- 


trol and some pleasure in his activity; for which reason no one without 
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reason submits himself to the control of others, or willingly engages 
in any tedious task.” 

Most of the students who have tried to determine the needs of 
readers within a library agree with Philobiblon that liberty and en- 
joyment are paramount. These in turn are dependent on a congenial 
atmosphere and on pleasing arrangements. What desk attendants 
must do to achieve this atmosphere is set forth in a pamphlet prepared 
by a staff committee of the Minneapolis Public Library called Patrons 
Are People; How to be a Model Librarian.® This ubiquitous first desire 
of readers for harmonious setting has caused F. N. Jones? of Ohio- 
University to observe: “Anything large or small to make the inside 
of the library more eye-catching, more inviting, is worth doing.” 

The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago has 
worked systematically to bring the methods of business and of science 
to bear on the readers’ problems. Members of its faculty made surveys 
of the Cleveland and Chicago public libraries in 1939 and 1940. These 
recognize that a prerequisite for effective library service is a generous 
and well-organized collection selected by librarians who know books 
and the communities to be served. In his appraisal of the Cleveland 
Public Library Leon Carnovsky ® expressed the public’s desire for 
modernization of the central building and for more branches to pro- 
vide equal service in all parts of the city. Carnovsky assisted C. B. 
Joeckel,® then Director of the Chicago school, in the survey of the 
Chicago Public Library. Cards were sent to a thousand borrowers in 
Chicago asking for comments about their library, but only seventy- 
three replied. The chief shortcomings noted by the respondents were 
the inadequate book stock and the inaccessibility of certain branches. 
Joeckel’s first recommendation was the familiar one of the improve- 
ment of the climate required for good service. This was to be achieved 
through training the staff in courtesy and through the utilization of 
color, space, and light as is done in modern department stores. Book 
collections were to be improved through the maintenance of a large 
and accessible “Popular Library” in addition to four departments with 
reference and circulating materials in the social sciences, technology, 
fine arts, and adult education. Joeckel also advocated the introduction 
of a program of training to produce a readers’ advisor for every branch 
and, as had been recommended in Cleveland, the enlargement of 
the system of branches. 

A study of readers’ habits and interests was made in 1948 by Field 
and Peacock, Associates, as part of the survey of the Los Angeles 
Public Library '° conducted by Lowell Martin, Dean of the Graduate 
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The Needs of Readers 


School of Library Service at Rutgers University, and by Carnovsky. 
The survey comprised 1,600 interviews of 63 questions, 1,000 of these 
being from a random sample of the city. These showed that less than 
half of the members of the adult population in a large city in southern 
California read a book or part of a book during the week preceding 
the interview. Only 31 per cent of those interviewed had been to the 
public library in the preceding year, and of these 76 per cent had 
obtained what they wanted in their last visit. Suggestions for im- 
provement of the library’s services included provision for parking, 
14 per cent; greater quantity of nonfiction, 12 per cent; extension of 
hours of opening, 11 per cent (main library open daily except Sundays 
10:00 a.m.-9:00 P.m.); additional staff, 4 per cent 

The most extensive and scholarly study of public library services 
made in the first half of the twentieth century is the Public Library 
Inquiry conducted by the Social Science Research Council and fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation. It comprises seven volumes 
published by the Columbia University Press and five mimeographed 
reports to the director of the Inquiry on finance, mass media, music, 
work measurements, and the users of public libraries as compared 
with the users of other sources of information. The last emphasizes 
who the readers are rather than what they want. The volume of the 
Inquiry most directly concerned with readers’ needs is the Library's 
Public by Bernard Berelson,'! who was Dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago when the book was published 
in 1949. Here Berelson utilizes the findings regarding who uses the 
public library, why, when, and how which had been obtained for the 
Inquiry by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
The investigation showed that about one-fourth of the books read in 
the typical American community come from a public library, and that 
the majority of the public library’s readers are the younger and better- 
schooled members of the community. These readers may be further 
divided into five large groups, the largest of which comprises students 
who want publications not supplied by their school or college libraries. 
The next group, numerically speaking, includes the housewives and 
white-collar workers who desire light reading. Then come the mem- 
bers of business and industry who seek information on any one of 
a multitude of specialties ranging from airplanes to X-rays, and these 
are followed by the ambitious young men and women who want vo- 
cational information. The smallest of the five categories is made up 
of serious-minded workers and culturally alert men and women who 
continue to read and to learn throughout their lives. 
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Children under fourteen number a third of the library’s users. In 
Number 5 of the Planning for Libraries pamphlets of the American 
Library Association '* the school librarians have analyzed the needs 
of their youngsters. Children, like adults, want above all else a con- 
genial library area with a librarian as streamlined as her surround- 
ings. In it must be a stock of books such as Lillian H. Smith,'* direc- 
tor of children’s work in the Toronto Public Library, describes in her 
recent The Unreluctant Years. Her standards are those of Walter 
de la Mare,'* who said, “. . . only the rarest kind of best in anything 
can be good enough for the young.” Paul Hazard is more specific: 


Boys and girls want books where truth and justice triumph in the 
end. The bandit may be a sympathetic character but the police must 
win out—unless we are able to invent a particularly delightful and 
virtuous bandit. . . . They do not like self-pity or ill-fated women who 
never manage to get cheered up, or gloomy dramas 

Boys and girls demand, in no uncertain terms, to be told about mod- 
ern inventions. They almost scorn people who still go about in auto- 
mobiles instead of airplanes 


.. The finest and noblest of the books intended for children tell of 
15 


heroism 

Next to the children in the number of demands made on our li- 
braries are the young people in their teens whose requirements are 
often met in junior and senior high school libraries. The needs of high 
school readers are clearly defined in two works in the same series, 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow and The Public Library 
Plans for the Teen Age.’* These studies agree as to the requirements 
of adolescents, but different methods of fulfilling them are proposed 
for each type of institution. More than any other age group, the “teen 
ager” craves de Bury’s “freedom from control” and “some degree of 
pleasure and activity.” Children take these two rights for granted, 
and adults realize that every member of a society must accept certain 
controls and engage “in many a tedious task.” The “teen-ager,” on the 
other hand, cares for little other than his own interests and those of 
his group. Young people require a shining, up-to-date library and the 
newest books to supplement their courses of study. The school li 
brarian must use the vocabulary of the students and give them a part 
in selecting books, writing reviews, conducting discussions, and plan- 
ning exhibits. Visual aids are vital. The comparatively few public li- 
braries which have “rooms for youth” find that circulating collections 
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of fine music recordings are the best bait they can employ. The num- 
ber of such rooms is not larger because many librarians believe that 
special services for “teen-agers” should be given by the schools. The 
strongest argument against so doing is that if no effort is made to 
attract young people to the public library many of them will cease 
to read after they leave school. The resulting loss to society as well 
as to the individual is expressed by Hazard '? when he says: “How 
many human beings, bound to workbench or plow, imprisoned in 
studio or mine, give up reading after the joyful period of their first 
leisure is over! Or else they read newspaper accounts of accidents, 
suicides, crimes and wars.” 

Perhaps even better than surveys of libraries in achieving an under- 
standing of what readers want today and what they may want in the 
future are the investigations being carried on by a wider and more 
practical assembly of workers with books—the publishers, owners of 
bookstores, authors, and teachers. The Public Library Inquiry includes 
a volume, The Book Industry by William Miller,’* which describes 
changes in publishing policies in the last decade. Partly because of 
increased costs of production, the best-seller has come to be con- 
sidered the only ore worth the mining. Distribution has become com- 
plicated and difficult because of the competition from book clubs and 
paper-bound “slicks,” and because of the pricing practices of depart 
ment and dime stores. Unfortunately, the extension of popular edu 
cation has not raised the standards of reading for, as Ernestine Rose '® 
comments, “a phase of democracy on the way up is mediocrity.” In 
stead of book buyers demanding substance and authority as they did 
in the era of the stout brown and maroon volumes of Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, and Darwin, many now prefer pictures and tabloids. It seems 
likely that soon only the university presses will accept manuscripts 
replete with social, political, or economic profundity or freighted with 
the findings of scientific research. 

In the hope of understanding and combating some of these tenden- 
cies, the American Book Publishers Council arranged a conference on 
reading development in January 1951, the findings of which stress the 
importance of authoritative books in our society.?° Their continuance 
deserves the sustaining efforts of big business, of educational founda- 
tions, and of institutions of higher learning, just as the products of 
manufacture and medicine receive aid and support from large national 
corporations. Long-term case studies should be undertaken to uncover 
the motives, gratifications, and effects of reading, and investigations 
which would study national, community, and individual tendencies 
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should be conducted. With the information obtained thereby, pub- 
lishers could determine the probable audience for different kinds of 
books, the best outlets for books now without a market, and most im- 
portant of all, how to raise the status of reading. 

Early in 1954 the Columbia University Press published a book with 
a sympathetic understanding of the needs of readers; this is The 
Public Library in American Life by Ernestine Rose, who recently re- 
tired from the New York Public Library where she had built up a 
remarkable community center in a branch library in Harlem. In the 
Foreword to this work Lyman Bryson, who has done more than any 
other individual to promote good reading by radio, admits that public 
libraries have fallen far below their possibilities, for there are still 
twenty-four million people in this country without any sort of public 
library service and the annual median expenditure for library service 
is but eighty cents per capita. Our libraries, Bryson believes, should 
demand more in order to become decisive agents in our culture be- 
cause free minds are more important than money. While not often 
recognized as a publicist, the “librarian . . . is a keen hunter after the 
varying interests and needs of the public,” and the ablest librarians 
take a firm stand against censorship. “The librarian’s purpose is to stir 
the public mind with the thoughts of many, to offer alternatives, to 
expand perspectives and widen the choices.” 4 

The greatest of all needs of readers according to Miss Rose is the 
freedom to choose as it has been prescribed by librarians in their 
“Bill of Rights.” In her book Miss Rose endorses the National Plan ** 
and the Post-War Standards,** and she considers our paramount duty 
to be the development of adult education with all that the words 
“adult” and “education” imply. She also urges the improvement of 
education of librarians so that they may be more closely associated 
with beneficial activities in their communities. Miss Rose believes that 
collections of books should be made available in convenient, small 
centers, and she describes the widespread possibilities of the Library 
Demonstration Bill, larger units of service, regional catalogs, and 
bibliographic centers. On the other hand, Miss Rose challenges the 
Public Library Inquiry’s recommendation that the library because of 
lack of funds should cease to supply entertainment and should con- 
centrate on service to the better-educated group. Miss Rose believes 
that both popular education and the preservation and interpretation 
of scholarship are vital. She tells us that “the paths tend to merge and 
the fields of interest to overlap, so that instruction slips into pleasure, 
or the recreative becomes educational, and it is quite impossible to 
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guess what type of person will find either in a given piece of litera- 
ture.” 24 

The most successful librarians have been those who have learned, 
not who their readers are, but what they want. They have developed 
and expanded their libraries to meet all possible of the expressed 
needs of their users and to bring more users into the unfamiliar but 
wide-open doors. Although the members of the dominant group of 
active users of a library probably are from the better-educated half 
of the citizenry, the people who fill the reading rooms daily are not 
as a whole an intellectual lot. In the forum on the Inquiry which 
Lester Asheim directed at the University of Chicago Library Institute 
in 1949, this profound truth was voiced, “The library’s public is a 
select group, but it makes use of material which is not particularly 
selective.” *> This applies to members of the various age groups, to 
persons who live on the “south side of town,” to members of a given 
trade or profession, and to you and to me. At a certain time of the 
year, or on a certain hour of the day, each of us needs a different kind 
of reading to suit a particular mood or demand. Not all of a person’s 
reading is or should be in pursuit of information. One of the loftiest 
professors of the California Institute of Technology often asks for a 
mystery “with blood on the front page,” and Abraham Lincoln de- 
lighted in reading Artemus Ward aloud. Edward Radenzel pointed out 
“that the American public is not a well-informed public, but a half- 
informed public.” ** Our libraries have the opportunity and the obli- 
gation to supply Americans with the other half. 
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Library Needs Which Should Be Met 


E. W. McDIARMID 


THE QUESTION OF what library needs should be 
met has long intrigued librarians and students of librarianship. The 
literature of the profession is full of articles touching this issue rang- 
ing from such discussions as J. P. Danton’s “Plea for a Philosophy of 
Librarianship”! to specific discussions of the relative importance of 
one type of service or one type of material as contrasted with another 
type of service or material. The discussion has ranged from the very 
theoretical to the very practical, but the question is still an open one 
or an article such as this one would be pointless. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the library profession is not 
agreed as to what citizen or public needs the library should meet. This 
is nowhere better illustrated than by an examination of existing library 
practices. These vary widely, not only as a result of differences in com- 
munity needs and emphasis, but because of essential differences of 
opinion as to what functions the library should serve. These differences 
are reflected in library literature. In 1938 Douglas Waples ? delivered 
a paper entitled “People and Libraries,” which had as its general 
thesis: the library should set high standards of book selection and 
leave to the corner drugstore the providing of very popular materials 

Also, for example, J. M. Cory * and H. L. Hamill * raise and debate 
the question of whether the Louisville experiment is a legitimate way 
to meet public needs through the public library. In 1939 C. B. Roden,® 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library, advanced the theory that 
libraries should attempt to provide the materials that people want. 
Speaking from the same platform, C. E. Sherman ° presented the three 
major differences in the theory of public library objectives, outlining 
several viewpoints which he grouped under the three headings of 
censorship theory, sponsorship theory, and leadership theory. While 
it is probably true that most librarians would characterize themselves 
as believers in the leadership theory, there are many adherents to 


The author is Dean of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts of the 
University of Minnesota 
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both of the other two, and library practices vary widely in the extent 
to which these viewpoints. govern library administration and library 
affairs. 

If one goes back to the stated objectives of librarianship, one finds, 
perhaps not directly contrasting views, but expressions in general 
terms which do not in any sense clarify or refine the issue. For ex- 
ample, the old A.L.A. slogan, “The best reading for the greatest num- 
ber at the least cost,” gives one a good deal of leeway in deciding 
what departments to have in a library or even what books to purchase 
for its community. Or take the postwar standards for libraries: 


The objectives of the public library should be to assemble and pre- 
serve books and materials in organized collections, and through stimu- 
lation and guidance to promote their use, to the end that children, 
young people, men, and women may have opportunity and encourage- 
ment: 


To educate themselves continuously 

To keep abreast of progress in the sciences and other fields of 
knowledge 

To maintain the precious heritage of freedom of expression and 
a constructively critical attitude toward all public issues 

To improve their ability to participate usefully in activities in which 
they are involved as citizens of the United States and of the world 

To equip themselves, and to keep themselves equipped, for efficient 
activity in useful occupations and practical affairs 

To improve their capacity for appreciation and production in cul- 
tural fields 

To aid in the advancement of knowledge 

To make such use of leisure time as will promote personal happiness 
and social well-being? 


These standards, while they set up broad goals, are in a sense state- 
ments of objectives. But they, too, give one a great deal of leeway in 
deciding such a question as what library needs should be met. 

The most recent formulation of library objectives is that of the 
Public Library Inquiry. Suggestions were made by various librarians 
and these were brought together into a concise “majority” statement 
of library objectives. In brief the Public Library Inquiry’s statement is 
as follows: “1) To assemble, preserve, and administer books and re- 
lated educational materials in organized collections, in order to pro- 
mote, through guidance and stimulation, an enlightened citizenship 
and enriched personal lives. 2) To serve the community as a general 
center of reliable information. 3) To provide opportunity and en- 
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Library Needs Which Should Be Met 


couragement for children, young people, men, and women to educate 
themselves continuously.” * This is a little more limiting and confining 
in terms of defining what needs should be met, but within its frame- 
work a library could provide almost any kind of services it wished 
and could have on its shelves almost any book. 

The history of libraries doesn’t help us too much either. For there 
has been no consistent, central guiding purpose or principle that has 
operated to define precisely what library needs should be met over 
the long years of library history. The first libraries brought into this 
country were primarily aimed at promoting religious beliefs and re- 
ligious faiths and to aid those who were in a sense missionaries to a 
new land. The other major factor was to aid education. People, either 
from their own collections or from materials collected abroad, were 
anxious to provide the books that could be used in schools and col- 
leges. 

Skipping many years and coming to Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
fathers of the public library movement, one finds again a very dif- 
ferent emphasis. Franklin thought of the library as an improving de- 
vice for business and professional people—sort of young tradesman’s 
library which would help these people understand their work, and 
the history and traditions which went into the founding of America. 

Many years later under the great influence of George Ticknor the 
Boston Public Library was thought of as a means of disseminating 
the good literature of the day. (Ticknor’s term “popular literature” 
would imply a quite different type of material from the same term 
used today.) This library and the many which were substantially in- 
fluenced by it had, one may safely assume, a goal closely related to the 
traditional goals of higher education—to educate people, to provide 
them the opportunity to understand better the great literature of all 
time, to make them better aware of their own world and their own 
problems. 

During the later years of the nineteenth century a heavy influence 
on the Americanization function of the library came into being and 
libraries were thought of as an aid to citizenship information and 
service. Many people coming to this country from abroad needed edu- 
cation and information about their new homeland, and the library 
served this purpose well. At the same time there was the belief that 
the library could help prevent delinquency; that if people were pro- 
vided good books to read they would keep out of mischief. 

In the early part of the twentieth century libraries emphasized the 
promotion of reading by children and young people. As child labor 
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became illegal and unfashionable, as schools began to grow and a 
higher literacy of the population was achieved, libraries attempted to 
serve children in providing for them continuing education and con- 
tinuing material for enlightenment and improvement. Later during 
World War I libraries turned to serving the men in the armed forces 
and providing materials for their leisure and information. 

Following World War I there was a great deal of emphasis on serv- 
ing the laboring man, based on the realization that now the laboring 
man was rapidly’ acquiring large periods of time for reading and 
other leisure activity and the library could and would serve him well 
in providing him opportunities to train himself further and under- 
stand his place in society better. Correspondingly, service to business 
men and business groups increased through business branches and 
technical or industrial departments in libraries. 

Then came World War II. This time libraries decided to avoid the 
former mistakes of just providing light reading for the armed services 
They emphasized the provision of material that would help our serv- 
icemen understand the nature and the background of the conflict in 
which they were engaged and the objectives for which they were 
fighting. During this time and following World War II libraries turned 
their attention to other types of materials such as audio-visual aids. 
Particularly in the last few years, but extending over the years of 
the twentieth century, the revelation that people in the upper age 
brackets have leisure time and could still learn stimulated interest in, 
and concern for, adult education, but there again one comes to the 
essential problem in librarianship. Adult education as practiced in 
many communities ranges from (if one may avoid any labeling of 
levels) square-dancing groups to Great Books discussion groups. That 
is to say, a library may well practice adult education and still have no 
clear cut answer to the question—what library needs should be met? 

This rapid excursion into library history gives us no final answer 
to our central question. For it makes very clear the fact that at various 
stages in American history certain library needs have been considered 
to be most significant and important, but that these needs have varied 
from time to time. What was once a major and very important objec- 
tive now may be almost completely forgotten. But is not this in itself 
a lesson and a starting point for an attack upon the central problem 
today? History does give guidance and light on the issue, but after 
even the most thorough study of library history librarians today must 
make their decision in today’s context. The fundamental thesis in 
this article then is that the decision as to what needs should be met 
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Library Needs Which Should be Met 


should be based upon our best analysis and appraisal of what Amer- 
ican society most needs today that libraries can provide. Any decision 
based upon precedent alone would be likely to be a negation of the 
library's fundamental objective. Established by society, it should be 
an agency to improve society. 

One could, of course, accept this approach completely and still 
come out with different answers to the central question. This writer 
would like to advance the thesis that what society needs most from 
the library should not be determined by the individual request of 
established or prospective library patrons. That is to say, the library 
should not be a place where any citizen can come and find anything 
he or she wants. It should be a place where society, acting through 
its regularly constituted channels, has decided what its members most 
need and what if provided from among these needs will serve best to 
improve society. To paraphrase slightly what is in essence the “motto” 
of the University of Minnesota: The American public library is 
“founded in the faith that men are ennobled by understanding, dedi- 
cated to the advancement of learning and the search for truth, de- 
voted to the instruction of people and the welfare of society.” It is 
proposed that the library’s service be appraised by these goals, that 
public needs be appraised in terms of whether or not their satisfaction 
will contribute to these purposes, and that all else be forgotten. In 
this way the library would truly serve for the improvement of society 
and not as just another place for people to find things to read. 

Before going on to discuss the specific implications of such a policy, 
let it be said parenthetically that there will be no proposing here any 
hierarchy of elders that will impose their standards on library service. 
Rather it is urged that some such major emphasis, discussed and 
thoroughly explored by the library board, would be accepted and 
used by the librarian as a guide in selecting personnel and in estab- 
lishing major policies. It would guide those responsible for the selec- 
tion of materials in choosing among the many types of printed and 
other materials that are available for libraries. It would be used by 
the department chairmen in assessing relative emphasis in the organ- 
ization and planning of their departments. It would be the guide of 
each library assistant in determining how much time to give a certain 
patron or what type material would best serve the expressed need. 
But it would mean high standards in librarianship, higher than are 
now employed, in determining how the library’s time and funds are 


being used. Those responsible for library service would face squarely 
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the issue—what can the library do for the improvement of society, 
this it will do and all else it will forget. 

Now of course the easy way to handle such a discussion as this 
would be to stop here. Few people would disagree violently for they 
would read into the above statement of philosophy their own applica- 
tions. Let us try to narrow the field a little bit and to make this view- 
point a little clearer. 

First, no material should be excluded because of its subject matter; 
that is, if one could make a good case that a book on palmistry would 
help improve society it should be included. Second, no class of read- 
ers should be excluded, for, if it can be nothing else, the library should 
be a public library. Third, the library should serve the scholar, for 
there is no better way for any library to serve society than by doing 
all it legitimately can for the man who is advancing knowledge. 

If, then, we accept as our goal for the library that of improving 
society, perhaps this can be narrowed down a little by again para- 
phrasing a statement of objectives of general education adopted by 
the University of Minnesota. Any need expressed by any person 
should be met if the desired material will help the person 


1. To understand other persons’ ideas or express their own more 
effectively. 

2. To understand human behavior, social relations, and problems 
of working cooperatively with others. 

3. To understand one’s own health problems and make intelligent 
decisions about community health problems. 

4. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to active responsi- 
ble and informed citizenship in dealing with social, economic, and 
political problems of American and international affairs. 

5. To understand the fundamental discoveries of science and their 
implication for human welfare and their influence on the development 
of thought and institutions. 

6. To understand and appreciate scientific methods. 

7. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural 
activities. 

8. To develop principles for the development of personal and 
societal behavior. 

9. To choose and become more proficient in a satisfying vocation. 
10. To develop the ability to think critically and constructively. 


If one developed each of these ten points, it would be possible to 
have a much clearer picture of just what needs are urged that libraries 
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meet. But such a discussion would have to be far beyond any reason- 
able limits for an article in this series. Realizing that individual inter- 
pretations of the above could still be made and that these might well 
vary widely, these ten points, if carefully applied would serve to a 
considerable degree to guide any individual library. The central point, 
however, is that the test of library needs to be met would be a careful 
estimate of the degree to which meeting those needs would or possi- 
bly could help to improve society. Such needs as would improve so- 
ciety would be legitimate needs for the library to serve. Needs about 
which there might be doubt would certainly fall in a second priority. 
Needs about which there was no evidence of gain to society would be 
passed over. This would mean that the library would no longer be 
saying, all people support the library, therefore all people should re- 
ceive from the library what they want. 

A few specific points may help to clarify at least one person’s inter- 
pretation of what such a general policy would mean. First, the library 
would set standards of literary and aesthetic quality for fiction. This 
point has been extensively discussed before, and there is little to add 
to the ideas in Waples’ article cited above. It is a waste of public 
money for the library to provide material which patently can do noth- 
ing to improve one’s understanding of literary values or deepen one’s 
cultural or aesthetic insight. 

Second, libraries should clearly avoid competition with the news- 
papers, radio, and television in the provision of the daily news. Rather 
should libraries concentrate on providing the background material, 
historical and philosophical, by which people may better appraise and 
understand the news. 

Third, libraries should be very discriminating in providing the prac- 
tical or how-to-do-it type of material. In this area the emphasis should 
be on the careful, thorough, and scientific—as contrasted with the 
popular picture-book type of thing. 

Fourth, information and reference services should be carefully 
studied to avoid duplication or competition with existing services. Few 
libraries would think of attempting to compete with the information 
desk of the union station or the bus terminal, but they come very 
close to unnecessary duplication in other areas. 

Fifth, adult education activities should be scrutinized very carefully 
to be sure that the library is concentrating on those that are educa- 
tional and avoiding those that are purely recreational. 

Many conscientious librarians will be troubled by the implication 
in all of this that the library would forget a large group of potential 
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patrons. Finding nothing in the library that would interest them, they 
would cease to be library users and supporters. The assumption that 
people will use the library at their own level and then graduate to 
better reading needs very careful study, and it is recommended that 
we neither accept it nor deny it. It is urged, however, that we limit 
severely the extent to which noneducational material is supplied, and 
be very sure that when it is supplied good habits of reading are en- 
couraged. 

In the earlier part of this article considerable point was made of 
the fact that library service at various times has emphasized certain 
especial needs of society. What is society’s great need today? 

This is an interesting field for speculation. There is some feeling 
that society needs higher moral and ethical standards. But this is es- 
sentially the job of religion, and, whether or not religion is doing the 
job, it will provide the only answer. Recreation and entertainment is 
another need of society, but here again, established agencies are 
spending far more on this than libraries can ever hope to spend. So- 
ciety needs news and information, but here again society provides 
elaborate methods for disseminating news. Certainly the library can 
not hope to compete with them. 

In this writer’s judgment the greatest need of society today is edu- 
cation, a need which in spite of the billions society is spending is far 
from adequately met. This is and should be the most compelling and 
most urgent of the objectives which libraries should attempt to serve 
It is the best way, indeed the only effective way, in which libraries 
can contribute to the improvement of the society which has estab 
lished them and maintains them. 
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Library Service to Children 


ELIZABETH NESBITT 


PUBLIC LIBRARY work with children, as an or- 
ganized specialization, is little more than half a century old. This 
length of time is not far in excess of the possible professional lifetime 
of a single librarian. The significance of this point lies in the fact that 
children’s library work, in the last two decades, has been emerging 
from the impetus and vigor of the pioneer period. Until the thirties 
this phase of library work had been under the control of the group of 
children’s librarians who, building on the ideas and inspiration of the 
real pioneers, established children’s work on a departmental basis, 
developed methods, and formulated objectives. Historical perspec- 
tive, always important, is essential in this postpioneer era if the present 
is to be truly evaluated and the future predicted with any validity. 

In 1876, the year that the American Library Association was formed, 
the United States Bureau of Education published a survey, Public 
Libraries in the United States of America. Included was a paper by 
W. I. Fletcher, “Public Libraries and the Young.” This may well be 
taken as marking the turning point in the conception of the public 
library as something more than a storehouse of culture, with the ulti 
mate inevitable change of attitude toward the right of children to 
have access to a public library. Pleading for the abandonment of age 
restrictions, which in general forbade library privileges to children 
under twelve, the future president of the A.L.A., and joint editor of 
Poole’s Index, wrote 


Who will presume to set the age at which a child may first be stirred 
with the beginnings of a healthy intellectual appetite on getting a 
taste of the strong meat of good literature? This point is one of the 
first importance. No after efforts can accomplish what is done with 
ease early in life in the way of forming habits either mental or moral, 
and if there is any truth in the idea that the public library is not merely 
a storehouse for the supply of the wants of the reading public, but 
also and especially an educational institution which shall create wants 


Miss Nesbitt is Associate Dean of the Carnegie Library School 
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Library Service to Children 


where they do not exist, then the library ought to bring its influences 
to bear on the young as early as possible.' 

In spite of this argument the recognition of the necessity of service 
to the children of a community was slow in coming. In 1893 Caroline 
Hewins reported before the World’s Library Congress that out of 152 
libraries, 108 restricted borrowing privileges to children of ten or over. 
However, the seed sown by Fletcher and nourished by the indefatiga- 
ble persistence of Miss Hewins, Lutie Stearns, and others began to 
bear fruit in the 1890's. Between 1890 and 1900, from the east coast 
to the west, libraries opened children’s rooms, and accorded children 
full privileges. At the turn of the century it was generally accepted 
that library work with children is a vital and distinctive aspect of the 
American public library movement. 

There followed a period of approximately ten years which saw a 
singularly extensive and constructive development. Building upon the 
foundation which the pioneers had laid, their successors took over, and 
established children’s work on a departmental basis, extended it into 
branches, established policies and procedures, determined criteria for 
the evaluation of children’s literature, and developed methods of work. 
It is perhaps not an accident that this same period constitutes the 
golden age in the writing of children’s literature, in England and in 
America. There may have been something in the atmosphere of the 
late 1890’s and early 1900’s which accounts for the fact that these 
years produced unsurpassed classics among children’s books and simul- 
taneously an extraordinarily vigorous and farsighted organization of 
work designed to introduce and make accessible these books to chil- 
dren. A study of published papers, talks, and reports reveals the as- 
tonishing breadth and permanent values of the conception of library 
work with children as it was defined and practiced by its organizers. 
They stated its objectives and these included not only the introduction 
of good books to the children of any community, but also the rein- 
forcement and enrichment of classwork in the schools and coopera- 
tion with agencies for civic and social improvement. In order to attain 
these objectives, they established the necessity for specialized book 
collections, specialized training for children’s librarians, and special- 
ized methods of work. They built book collections characterized by 
quality and close relationship to children’s reading interests and 
needs, and they compiled bibliographies as aids to selection. They 
organized and taught training classes for children’s librarians. They 
perceived clearly that the most far-reaching service a library can give 
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is service to the individual. At the same time, they recognized that 
one way to reach the individual is through the group. Consequently 
they developed group methods of reading guidance, book talks, club 
work, and storytelling. The fame of the last method seems to have 
prevented full recognition of the fact that other devices used today to 
promote and develop reading interests and appreciation were initiated 
in the early years of the present century. It is also worth noting that 
these methods were used with integrity in the sense that their primary 
objective, that of introducing pleasurably wider and increasingly 
productive reading interests, was never forgotten. The pre-eminence 
of storytelling is undoubtedly due to the fact that it was, and is, the 
only method which recreates a bit of literature, and which, by its 
interpretative power, makes clear the significance of that literature. 

The early concept of the variety of services due to the children of a 
community was in agreement with the expanding vision of the public 
library as an educational institution. The early children’s librarians 
were concerned with the value of recreational and inspirational read- 
ing for children. But this concern was not exclusive. They were fully 
aware of the necessity of establishing the children’s library as an 
agency cooperative with and supplementary to the schools. Curricu- 
lum enrichment, as we call it today, is by no manner of means a new 
idea, although present teaching methods and the development of 
school libraries have given it wider scope and renewed importance. 
The early records are full of references to the importance of collabora- 
tion with the schools and to the need for recognition of the value of 
material supplementary to the curriculums of the schools. This, in 
turn, led to the stressing of reference service to children and of ade- 
quate facilities for such service. The insistent demands of the children 
themselves played no small part here. They invaded adult reference 
rooms, as earlier they had invaded the reading rooms supposedly open 
to adults only, in such numbers that some provision had to be made. 
The following statement from a report of Miss Hewins is one of many 
indicating the felt need for reference service: 


The use of the reference-room by children steadily increased, until 
the need of a room for them became evident, both on week-days and 
Sundays. The Bulletin for March 1, 1900, says: “On Sunday, Feb. 25, 
there were eighty-one children in the small room. . . . They were all 
quiet and orderly, and some of them read seriously and absorbedly for 
several hours on “The twentieth century,’ “The boundaries of the 
United States,’ and “The comparative greatness of Napoleon and 
Alexander.’.. .” ? 
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Library Service to Children 


Children’s librarians of the day met the problem with their char- 
acteristic combination of vision and shrewdness. The above report 
goes on to say that the last straw that produced adequate room for 
the use of children was a newspaper article illustrated by a photo- 
graph of the reference room with one man, one woman, and fifty-one 
children. 

Plentiful evidence exists too of the realization that the children’s 
room, as an integral part of the public library, has a civic and social 
responsibility. Completely contemporary in tone are the frequent 
statements naming the schools and the library as essential to a democ- 
racy, pointing out the equality of opportunity offered by the same two 
institutions, and urging the practical and prompt opening of library 
resources to all groups within a community. The results of this deep- 
felt conviction were threefold. In the first place, there was the attempt 
to meet the felt needs of every group of children within a community 
by building a book collection designed to meet those needs construc- 
tively; by introducing books through story hours, clubs, book talks, and 
exhibits; by educating children in civic and social responsibility 
through their membership in the civic institution of the free public 
library. In the second place, there was the emphasis upon the desir- 
ability of a first-hand knowledge of the aims and methods of work of 
all the social and civic forces at work within a given community. In 
the third place, there was equal emphasis upon the promotion of 
friendly and cooperative relations with these other institutions; this 
with two aims in view, the recognition of the library as an essential 
and interested part of a community, and of the resources of the li- 
brary as beneficial to the work of other agencies concerned with the 
welfare of children. 

With all these problems occupying their minds, the originators of 
library work with children still had time to set up the machinery 
which would provide what one of the pioneers, Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, called “thoughtful administration.” This included everything 
from the definition of qualities desirable in a children’s librarian and 
the matter of open shelves to regulations concerning the number of 
books a child might reasonably borrow and the problems of fines and 
of clean hands. They even had the time and the foresight to point to 
the need for special attention to young people in their teens, an aspect 
of public library work which has developed all too slowly, and which 
is discussed in another article in this issue of Library Trends. 

Unless its significance is fully realized, this historical survey may 
seem overlong. The significance is this—that the developmental phase 
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of library work with children was all-inclusive. The vision demon- 
strated was so clear and far-reaching, methods of work so compre- 
hensive and constructive, the potentialities so clearly defined, that by 
the beginning of the second decade of this century, library service to 
children deserved the tributes of more recent years—that it is “an in- 
novation that does honor to the sensibility of a people,” * that it is al- 
most “the classic success of the public library,” * that it is “one of the 
truly important specialized branches of professional librarianship, one 
which has attained a recognition accorded few others in the public li- 
brary field.” 5 It has been said before that sufficient tribute has never 
been paid to the women who brought this library service to so high a 
point. It would be pleasant to be able to predict that a future “trend” 
will be a complete written history of the early years of library work 
with children. The historical aspect, though important, would be the 
least of the values of such a work. The greater value would lie in the 
possibility of bringing to renewed life the conviction, the fineness 
and integrity of the concept of service which gave such vigor, vitality, 
and vision to the pioneer period. 

It is difficult to draw any distinct line between the period immedi- 
ately succeeding the pioneer stage and the present. The soundness 
and completeness of the exploratory stage precluded the breaking of 
new trails and necessitated only such adaptation and extension of 
existent methods and services as seemed desirable in view of trends 
within and without the library. Conditions which presently affect chil- 
dren’s work had their beginnings in the 1920’s and 1930's. The rise of 
children’s libraries and the insistence of children’s librarians upon the 
right of children to true artistry in books inevitably had effect upon 
the writing and illustrating of children’s books. This effect was inten- 
sified by the initiation, in 1918, of informed published criticism of 
literature for children. Further impetus to children’s book production 
was provided by the establishment of children’s departments in pub- 
lishing houses, a development which began in the 1920’s and has 
grown until, in 1950, fifty publishing houses had such departments. 
As Ernestine Rose has pointed out in her book The Public Library in 
American Life, the cooperation between writers and illustrators, pub- 
lishers, and librarians has been most effective. This cooperation has 
brought not only increased production and improved quality in books, 
but an intense interest in, and growing awareness of, the values of 
children’s reading on the part of the general adult public. Coincidental 
with this is a deepening of the characteristic American concern for 
children, a concern sharpened by domestic social and economic 
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changes, and by the uncertainty and apprehension aroused by inter- 
national affairs. As a consequence, the early conception that the chil- 
dren’s library has an obligation to all the social, civic, and educational 
forces within a community has assumed an intensified urgency. Par- 
ents, teachers, psychologists, social workers, come to the children’s 
room to use its resources and to seek suggestion and advice in the use 
of these resources. The children’s librarian, if she is to meet effectively 
this demand, must be able to re-evaluate, at a moment's notice, the 
books in her collection in ine with the peculiar need of the moment. 
It is also more than ever essential that she be intelligently informed 
as to the community activities concerned with children, and that she 
be known in the community as a reliable authority on any phase of 
the social, educational, or recreational values pertaining to a child’s 
reading life. 

This same postpioneer era has seen changes in educational methods 
which have had inevitable and constructive effects upon book pro- 
duction and book use. Contemporary teaching methods together with 
rapid changes and continual broadening of information in all fields of 
knowledge demand and obtain more and better books in all the sub- 
ject matter fields. Present curriculums demand that children use a wide 
variety of materials and that a children’s librarian be aware of relation- 
ships in subject matter and interest among books widely separated in 
point of physical location by reason of a classification system. This 
means that reference service to children, early recognized as desirable. 
has become a major part of the work of a children’s room. More 
importantly, its present nature imposes upon the children’s librarian 
heavy demands in the way of increased knowledge of her resources, 
of the requirements of local school curriculums, and of development of 
the specialized technique necessary in reference service to children. 
And this is true in spite of the altogether desirable development of 
the elementary school library. There can be no argument, in view of 
all that is implied in the term “curriculum enrichment,” that a school 
cannot function properly unless there is a fully equipped and ade- 
quately staffed library as an integral part of the whole program. In 
the opinion of many, there can be no distinct dividing line between 
the functions of the public children’s room and the elementary school 
library. Due to many factors, it is impossible and unrealistic to at- 
tempt to say that at this point reading for information stops and read- 
ing for pleasure begins. Even if such a distinction could be drawn, 
it would be destructive to the whole idea of library service to chil- 
dren, whether in school or public library. The truth is, that for the 
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present and the foreseeable future, neither the public nor the school 
library can fulfill adequately all their obligations to the children in 
their community. They should exist side by side, with sympathetic 
and intelligent cooperation, motivated by the single-minded intention 
of affording children a balanced reading experience. 

At the same time that advisory service to adults and reference serv- 
ice to children have grown to such proportions as to place upon chil- 
dren’s librarians heavy requirements, the problems concerned with book 
selection, for the collection and for the child, and with reading guid- 
ance methods, have magnified. The tremendous increase in book pro- 
duction, together with staff shortages, renders difficult the truly critical 
evaluation of books so necessary to achievement of the fundamental 
objectives of a children’s room. The many demands, within and with 
out a library, upon the children’s librarian, and the removal, in many 
libraries, of supervisory positions, means that reading guidance 
methods, unsupervised, uncontrolled, and too frequently inadequately 
planned, are losing their integrity of purpose. Consequently, a great 
deal of energy is dissipated to no good end since, under various pres 
sures, the temptation is to introduce, through group methods, books 
of easy appeal which will insure, with a minimum of effort, the suc- 
cess, or what is presumed to be the success, of the activity. Whereas 
the true purpose and the only valid measure of accomplishment is 
the introduction of books which need introduction but which are 
worth the effort, time, and skill genuine reading guidance demands 
It is a matter for concern also that there is an apparent lack of realiza- 
tion that the group reading guidance method is only the beginning; 
that the ultimate desirability is to break through the group to the 
individual child, since it is in effective service to the individual that 
the library achieves its unique and primary purpose. 

The concentration of attention upon the total welfare of children 
has brought to the attention of the library the immense possibilities 
inherent in services to special groups, whether these be age groups 
or groups characterized by other common characteristics, such as the 
physically or mentally handicapped, the delinquent, the hospitalized 
or institutionalized child. In this type of service the greatest progress 
has been made in work with preschool children. Most large libraries 
and many smaller ones conduct story-hour programs for this age 
Since necessarily the mother must bring the child to the library, a 
simultaneous program for parents is conducted frequently, with ad- 
mirable results for the individual and for the library. Work with other 
types of specialized groups is more spasmodic and less well organized 
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This is presumably due to two factors: lack of time due to lack of 
staff, and a resultant inability to develop the organization, the special 
techniques, and the special book collections requisite to work with 
the sick, handicapped, or delinquent child. 

The complications of the pioneer age lay for the most part within 
the work itself. The complications of the present age are outside the 
environment of the library as well as within it. There is, for example, 
the easy accessibility of media of recreation such as the moving pic- 
ture, radio, and television, and the plentitude of organized social ac- 
tivities available to children. There is observable a tendency to think 
of these as offering competition to the library. There does not seem to 
be sufficient substantiated data to prove that the movie, the radio, 
and television have a lasting and universal detrimental effect upon 
children’s interest in reading. If such data should be forthcoming, it 
would be unfruitful to adopt competitive methods, with all the im 
lications of lowering of standards, of frenzied attempts to equal the 
easy and shabby appeal of sensational entertainment. The more posi 


tive approach would be through the realization of the occasional 
proven stimulation to reading afforded by these media, and an alert 
and flexible readiness to seize every opportunity to utilize them to 
serve the library’s and, through the library, the community’s best 
interests. 

There are few libraries today which do not include service to chil 
dren, the larger ones on a departmental basis, the smaller by means 
of a special room. The book collections are built to meet circulation 
and reference needs of children and to provide materials for adults 
personally or professionally interested in children. Programs within the 
children’s room include circulation and reference work, story hours, 
book talks, club work, and individual reading guidance. Outside the 
library, the children’s librarian cooperates actively with groups of a 
surprising number and diversity. Among these, she should, by constant 
study and reading, maintain her position as the authority in the field 
of children’s literature and reading 

In the face of the amount and variety of work carried on within and 
without the children’s room, and of neglected opportunities for serv- 
ice, it is appalling to realize that many children’s rooms in small li- 
braries and in the branches of large libraries are staffed by one trained 
children’s librarian. It is even more appalling to discover that some 
children’s rooms are being operated by a nonprofessional staff mem 
ber. The gap between supply and demand has widened to the point 
of sheer disaster. Long before the second World War, library schools 
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were not training enough children’s librarians to meet the demand. 
Ever since, demand has increased steadily, and supply has decreased 
steadily. This is a fact of which a large section of the general profes- 
sion seems to be ignorant, if one is to judge from the placement re- 
quests which come to the library schools. In many instances one 
library asks for five or six children’s librarians, with no apparent sus- 
picion that, at the best, the total number of such graduates available 
for placement will rarely be more than ten, and at the more frequent 
worst, five or less. One library school specializing in library work 
with children, has graduated sixty-six children’s librarians in the last 
ten years, of whom 20 per cent are available for placement. This 
brings to light another factor in the shortage, a factor of significance 
in recruiting and in connection with the future of this aspect of public 
library work. Children’s librarians are not staying in the field for 
which they trained. This can no longer be blamed on salary; to do so 
is and has always been an evasion of the true problem. Beginning sal- 
aries for children’s librarians are commensurate with those offered in 
other fields. If the experienced children’s librarian is limited in salary, 
it is not primarily a question of financial advancement, but more 
basically a question of personal and professional advancement, and 
of the ability to use and develop particular capabilities. In the public 
library as a whole this is an age of appreciation of the subject specialist 
and of the person with special talents which may be used to the ad 
vantage of the library and of the individual. A children’s librarian 
must be a specialist in children’s literature, an administrator, a story- 
teller, a public speaker, a group leader, a reference librarian, a circu- 
lating librarian, a readers’ adviser to adults and children, and a per- 
son skilled in adapting her service to a varied clientele ranging from 
the preschool child to the adult. The immediate reaction to this state- 
ment will be that it is, in large part, true of any librarian except the 
subject specialist. The fact remains, however, that in spite of a uni 
versal shortage most rooms and divisions serving adults are staffed 
by more than one professional librarian, whereas the great majority 
of children’s rooms are staffed by one professional or by none. The 
result is a quantity of work achieved without quality, always a dis- 
satisfaction to the intelligent person. Moreover, the accumulative 
effect of loss of quality is vicious in its effect upon recruiting and 
upon an administrator's estimate of the vitality and essentiality of 
work with children. Its effect upon a children’s librarian is stagnation 
relieved only by the possibility of change from one position to another 
of the same type in a different environment. It has been mentioned 
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that the removal of supervisory positions has caused deterioration 
through lack of control of specialized techniques and services. The 
same deficiency has caused a loss of morale among present chil- 
dren’s librarians and has rendered futile attempts to recruic new 
children’s librarians. There is no inducement to develop leadership, 
or specialization in subject or skills, if there is evident no possibility 
of utilizing such development. An evil by-product of the same situa- 
tion is that when an administrative or supervisory position does be- 
come available, it is too frequently filled by an individual who may 
be potentially adequate, but is actually inadequate because of lack 
of experience and training for the position. Miss Rose’s argument re- 
garding the need for better qualified personnel is nowhere more 


ipplicable than to the children’s field: 


One of the most essential directions for public libraries to follow 
is toward a better qualified personnel. . . . the problem must be at- 
tacked with fresh imagination, resource, and determination, by li- 
brary school educators and library administrators alike before a clear 
course can be charted toward this desired end. For library personnel 
ind library education must be thought of together, and both must 
be considered in relation to the library's program of public service. 
So long as library educators conduct their training in an ivory tower, 
with only an incidental thought of the field’s needs and possibilities, 
so long as public library administrators offer limited possibilities in 
their pattern of service for trained workers of varied capacities, just 
so long will the service itself suffer, and so long will qualified librarians 
leave this field for more inviting prospects.® 


The present and the presumable future offer to children’s work 
endless opportunities, since this period is, and for years will be, one 
of deepened concern for the social, educational, and moral welfare of 
children, and since there are manifest evidences of a genuine and 
widespread interest on the part of adults generally in the values of 
children’s books and reading. Children’s librarians can win the sup- 
port, respect, and gratitude of their communities by extension of 
services to neglected areas, by constructive attack upon new or chang 
ing problems, by initiation of sound innovations to meet changing 
trends in social, educational, and recreational aspects of contempo- 
rary life. Whether they can do this depends upon the winning and 
the training of new recruits. The possibility of this depends upon the 
willingness of the public library to make such changes as will induce 
intelligent and able people to enter the field. One thing only is cer 


tain. Too much concern has been expended over the question of 
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whether library work with children will survive in public libraries. 
The greater concern should be with the manner of its survival. 
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Tue Pusiic Liprary INQuIRY revealed star 
tling facts as to the extent that public libraries were actually reaching 
the public. R. D. Leigh makes the following significant statement: 
“In the last fifty years library schools and libraries have developed 
children’s librarians of great skill and personal effectiveness, with an 
expert knowledge of children’s literature . Not only are the chil- 
dren’s librarians expert but also in the community they are recognized 
as such. Thus, children’s rooms and children’s librarians have been 
the classic success of the public library.” ! 

This achievement, the result of the work of skilled children’s li 
brarians over the years, is due to the philosophy of these librarians in 
the firm belief and interest in the individual child and his develop- 
ment. Leigh continues—children and young people in school use li- 
braries in larger proportion than do older persons, about one-third as 
compared with one-tenth of adult users. Library registration of juve- 
niles usually averages 50 per cent of the population as compared with 
the average 25 per cent registration of adults.” 

According to the findings of the Survey Research Center, 1948, 
more than half (56 per cent) of the adult population indicated that 
they had used the public library more when they were younger, most 
of them when of school age. In Chicago 90 per cent of a sample of 
recent high school graduates (girls) who were nonusers of the public 
library had used the library while in school but had allowed their 
cards to expire. There is a sharp drop in library use when young 
people leave school. The public library carries over only a small per- 
centage of its younger readers into adult use of library materials. 
Although libraries are used less by children after they leave school, 
still the major body of adult library users consists of the younger 
adults. Bernard Berelson* states that under present conditions the 
The author is Supervisor of the Youth Department of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, and Lecturer on Young People’s Literature at Western Reserve University 


School of Library Science 
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public library attracts a progressively smaller proportion of people 
in each successive higher age level. Perhaps half of the adult library 
users are under thirty-five years of age. 

These are hard facts. If work with children constitutes the public 
library's classic success, the classic failure is the lack of the public li- 
brary to meet the needs of young people with the best at its com- 
mand, It is essential to use the keenest minds to study and analyze 
this situation, to experiment in technique and methods, to provide 
specially trained young people’s librarians to work with youth, to 
provide space and materials to develop adult use of the library’s fa- 
cilities, and to work and plan together with all community agencies 
for youth and young adults, a program for the better development 
of youth into mature responsible citizens. 

Has the public library lost out in adult areas because of the weakest 
link in the chain of developing readers—work with adolescents and 
young adults? In many libraries, even today, is there not a lack of 
interest, apathy, misunderstanding and even irritation when work 
with youth is discussed? Basically this attitude is prevalent because 
of lack of knowledge, the insufficient awareness of the needs and 
characteristics of young people which fosters defensive attitudes and 
accounts for many drop-outs of youthful library users. 

Work with young people is definitely an outgrowth of work with 
children, and the philosophy of librarians working with youth is an 
extension of that of the children’s librarian, the urgent belief in the 
individual and the need to help develop young people into mature 
and responsible citizens. The beginning and terminal points of work 
with young people, if the word “terminal” may be used when the con 
tinuity of reading is the chief fcctor, is specialized service to the high 
school group and to the young adult group to the age of twenty. This 
period in the life of teen-agers and young adults, the middle and later 
adolescent years, is the time of change and growth which causes 
conflict both within themselves and in their outside world. It is the 
time when help and understanding are most needed for they are in- 
volved in many personal, social, and economic adjustments in their 
everyday lives. 

The purpose of work with young people is to stimulate and direct 
reading interests of youth into adult reading on as high a reading 
level and into as many fields as possible. The reading interests de- 
veloped in the children’s rooms are carried over, and the teen-agers 
are introduced to a broad selection of adult books chosen with their 


interests and reading abilities in mind. Of equal importance is the de 
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velopment of the readers at the other end of the age limit, those in 
their later teens. These young adults, when their capabilities and in- 
terests are discovered and tapped, are ready and often eager for the 
best in adult literature. Here is the spot where the greatest knowledge 
and imagination are needed by the young people’s librarians, for the 
door for future adventures and growth in reading is open wide for 
that individual. Here, too, it should be said that the young people’s 
librarian acts in an introductory role to the resources of the entire 
library. 

The philosophy is that of leading out, not that of holding back. 
The time when a young person becomes an adult cannot be ststed in 
chronological age, but only by individual growth and development. 
Reading guidance is of paramount importance and the extent and 
the height of this art is controlled by the reading background and 
imagination of the librarian. The common ground of work with young 
people is the merging at two points in reader development: from chil- 
dren's reading, bridging the gap through interests of the younger 
adolescents, and from the reading of the young adult to the mature 
adult use of library materials. 

\ brief backward look is necessary for background, to understand 
present problems, and to clarify future trends. In an effort to give 
guidance to older boys and girls, small collections of books for “inter- 
mediates” were developed in some children’s rooms in public libraries 
as early as 1906 in the Brooklyn Public Library, in Buffalo in 1910, 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1911. The New Haven, Connecticut, Public 
Library was one of the first libraries to place a special collection for 
young people in the adult department to introduce adult books to 
children leaving the children’s room.* 

These pioneer projects pointed up the need for service to young 
people in the public libraries and opened the way for further experi- 
mentation and study. Important facts were discovered from these 
early experiments: that the philosophy of work with this group must 
be forward looking, leading on with vision and understanding; that 
the place of special collections must be in the adult room and not in 
the children’s room; that specially trained librarians with understand- 
ing of adolescents and with wide reading backgrounds were essential 
to the success of any project for youth. The New York Public Library 
made a great contribution to work with young people when in 1919 
1 Superintendent of Work with Schools was appointed. “One of her 
functions was to train in each branch library a member of the adult 
staff to aid young people in their reading and reference work.” ° This 
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necessitated the development of a program to train librarians for work 
with young people and to institute a committee to evaluate books for 
this group. Mabel Williams caught the spirit of youth, and the con- 
tinuity and development of this service was expressed in the article 
“A Book Committee Comes of Age” in 1943.° 

The next step in development was the organization of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Room for Young People in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary in 1925, which was the first room devoted entirely to work with 
youth with a trained staff and a collection of adult books selected 
with the interests of young people in mind. Originally planned pri- 
marily for the recreational and personal information needs of youth, 
as indicated by their preferences in a preliminary survey, it soon be- 
came apparent that material to supplement the school curriculum 
was essential. In a large library organized on the subject division plan, 
the bringing together of material in one place is almost imperative 
to assure service to the uninitiated and the timid. It is the starting 
point for reference service, as well as the place for expert reading 
guidance and serves as an introduction to the whole library. Liaison 
relationships have been developed with all subject divisions. The book 
collection is composed of approximately 85 per cent adult tigles, and 
the books are read and reviewed from the point of view of use with 
young people. The Stevenson Room has almost doubled its floor space 
and it celebrated a “Coming of Age Party” in 1946 by adding an in 
formal browsing alcove 

In this experimental period Brooklyn Public Library converted the 
second floor of the Brownsville Children’s Branch into a department 
for youth. Along with the organization of the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table in 1930 at the conference of the American Library As 
sociation in New Haven, Connecticut, there developed important ex 
tension service to youth; the appointment of a young people’s librarian 
to head the work at the main library and at branches in the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore; the opening of the Skinner Memorial 
Room in St. Paul, Minnesota; work in Portland, Oregon; a special 
room in the Rochester Public Library; and in 1941 a department for 
young people in the new Brooklyn Public Library. In Sacramento, 
California, the Ella A. McClatchy Library, a luxurious old home, wa 
transformed into a beautiful library exclusively for young people, and 
another transformation of an old building was the Nathan Straus 
Branch of the New York Public Library, which has become a center 
for work with youth in New York 

A survey conducted by the Standing Committee of the Young Peo- 
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ple’s Reading Round Table shows great increases in work with youth 
during the period of 1937-47, but also shows great diversity in policies 
and procedures. From 165 replies to the questionnaire only twenty-nine 
reported no specialized service for young people between ages thirteen 
to twenty-one. Seventy-three libraries center their services in the 
adult department, sixteen in the children’s department, and five have 
special departments. Forty-two libraries have special rooms; sixty- 
five, alcoves; four have lounges; and the balance of approximately 
fifty have special shelves. The majority of libraries have permanent 
book collections varying in size from one hundred to fifteen thousand, 
with the average figure around two thousand. Sixty-eight libraries 
have no special budget. Only thirty-five libraries record having book 
reviewing groups or committees to help in the selection of books.’ 
The need for a statement of philosophy, objectives, standards, tech- 
niques, and methods of work with youth was recognized by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Post-War Planning was appointed. The Public Library Plans for 
the Teen Age, published in 1948, is the result of the work of that 
committee. It is an exvellent beginning volume on services, standards 
for book collections, suggestions about space and equipment, stand- 
ards of personnel, types of administration, and the training needed. 
It is time now to study and analyze work with youth in relation to 
present statistics, present needs, and selfishly, the potential value of 
youth in each community. The value of youth is high and many 
organizations and agencies compete with each other to reach them. 
Libraries have been slow to see these values. Churches have their 
special group activities; department stores spare no expense to bring 
together items from all departments and place them in the best lo- 
cations to entice young people to buy; banks have special quarters; 
big business is sponsoring Junior Achievement; political parties pro- 
mote youth programs. And the public libraries are still struggling on 
the fringe of specialized service without any dynamic, vital program. 
In the New York survey 65 per cent of the readers in the Circula- 
tion Department were under twenty and almost 80 per cent were 
below the age of thirty. In New Rochelle more than 50 per cent were 
nder twenty.® A similar pattern is found in other libraries. It is im- 
portant now to make a study to discover what causes drop-outs in li- 
braries about the time children are ready for adult cards—what factors 
are involved in keeping young people as readers and what factors deter 
the use of the library by young people. There has been enough ex- 
perimentation now in some of the larger public libraries to be able 
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to secure data and to analyze the facts to find out the reasons why 
some young people continue to use the public library even when they 
are not obliged to and others do not. On the basis of such information 
constructive programs might be devised. Such a study has been rec- 
ommended by the Public Library Inquiry.® A study in reading guid- 
ance techniques is another important area for research 
In order to carry out the objectives of service to youth, a major 

step in planning in any public library, large or small, is the necessity 
for the entire staff to have common understanding of the purpose of 
the work with youth in the over-all library program. The fact that 
work with young people crosses departmental lines brings up ad 
ministrative problems, and is a deterring factor in some libraries. Any 
specialization crosses departmental lines to some extent, but does not 
duplicate services, and a clear understanding of the value and func- 
tion of any special service in relation to the library as a whole is 
necessary. The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age discusses 
various methods of administration. Whether the organization is that 
of direct supervisory authority or that of a coordinator, the success 
of both is assured only through working cooperatively, with under 
standing and broadmindedness. Whatever administrative plan is used, 
there must be definite responsibility and authority worked through 
the director, and when situations cannot be resolved through con- 
ferences, the director makes whatever decision is best for the entire 
library. Flexibility in organization and a free interchange of ideas 
and plans is essential to healthy growth. Staff recommendations, pro 
motions, and changes should be the responsibility of both coordinator 
and direct supervisor. The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore is 
the best example of organization on the “coordinator” plan 

In Cleveland the Supervisor of the Youth Department directly 
supervises youth services in the main library and acts as a coordinator 
in the branches, integrating and developing work in this area for the 
whole system. One assistant in each adult subject division at Main is 
designated as a special young people's representative, attending occa 
sional meetings of the Committee of Young People’s Reading and 
being advised of current policies and activities. Insofar as possible 
young people are sent directly to this liaison person when their first 
contact with the division is made 

Every public library has the potential for special service to youth 
First comes the interest and understanding of the needs of young 


people by the librarian. Since young people are already in the library 


to some degree, it is desirable to capitalize on the interest of the 
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leaders and give them an opportunity to participate in the planning. 
They have many ideas and the energy and capacity to carry them out. 
The best talented, trained staff member should be given the responsi- 
bility to develop the work. Space will be needed, specially allocated, 
not necessarily additional; books already on the shelves need to be 
brought out, displayed by interest and supplemented by new titles; 
furniture will need to be rearranged, probably repainted and probably 
by the young people themselves; activities planned by youth leaders 
and even responsibility for “order” in the corner, alcove, or what have 
you, will be accepted by the young people. Additional funds will be 
needed as the work progresses and the influence is felt in the com- 
munity. Here, too, young adults can help in the interpretation of the 
place of the library in the community. 

An attractive illustrated brochure prepared by the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, now the Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians of the American Library Association, entitled A Youth Library 
in Every Community"! cites many examples of different kinds of 
youth library centers and many youth activities. In all of these youth 
had a share in the planning which was essential to successful work. 
There are young people’s book discussion groups in many libraries 
that would compare favorably with most adult groups and surpass 
some. There is considerable use of films both for recreation and for 
discussion purposes. Vocational evenings are popular with films and 
with specialists who are invited to talk and to answer questions. Two 
libraries experimented successfully with the Great Books program. 
Sports and hobbies are represented by seasonal interests; there are 
music, chess, dramatics, poetry, and nature groups. “Personality pro- 
grams” are popular, and so are “Listening Posts.” There are World 
Politics groups and Junior Town Meetings. Book reviewing groups 
often use the radio as a medium, or write their reactions and com- 
ments about books in a news bulletin like New York’s Circulatin’ the 
News.'? The most noteworthy example of a youth radio program is 
the “Young Book Reviewers Broadcast” '* presented over a New York 
City radio station Saturday mornings over a period of years. Margaret 
C. Scoggin is the master of ceremonies and skillfully brings out the 
opinions of her young reviewers. 

The Cleveland Public Library is just completing the ninth year in 
the “Roads to World Understanding” program '* for young people, a 
series jointly sponsored by the Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club, 
the Junior Council on World Affairs, the Cleveland Art Museum, and 
the library. Programs are planned for young people of high school 
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and early college age to further their understanding of other countries 
and other people and the problems of living together in “one world.” 
A Young People’s Planning Committee, composed of representatives 
from schools and youth organizations, helps in the planning and as- 
sists at the meetings, ushering, taking registration, interpreting ex 
hibits, and participating in choral groups, nationality dances, and 
music, 

“It’s Our America” is a program for young adults between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one initiated in the fall of 1952 as part 
of the American Heritage Project of the American Library Association. 
Discussion groups are set up for young people to meet and talk about 
events and ideas which have helped to build America and to draw 
parallels with today’s problems. Fiction and biography and docu 
mentary films form the basis of the discussion. Leadership training 
courses are given and book discussion guides have been prepared for 
leaders. 

It should be noted that all these programs and activities are linked 
to young people’s interests, that they all tie in with library materials 
and that they all provide valuable group experience and an oppor 
tunity to relate personal interests to broader social and educational 
goals. 

The success of work with youth is dependent to a high degree on 
the librarian assigned to develop the service. He should be a graduate 
of a library school, preferably with special training in work with 
young people which should include standards in book selection for 
young people, and a critical evaluation of the books and their use 
discussion of reading interests, guidance techniques and methods 
background for the understanding of adolescents and the relationship 
of service to youth in the library with other youth agencies in the 
community. The two most important factors are the personality of the 
librarian and his reading background 

The extent of influence can only be measured in terms of knowledge 
of books, knowledge of young people, and the imagination of the li 
brarian in bringing them together. Book collections must reflect inter- 
ests and needs of youth with a vision of the potential growth of 
individuals. These collections in no way restrict but are recommen- 
dations and an introduction to the rest of the library. Young people 
are free to use any part of the library. There are many young people 
who read magazines, and most collections have as wide a selection 


as the budget allows reflecting again the many interests and hobbies 
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of youth. Magazines with their bright attractive covers are frequently 
the first to appeal. 

One of the most delightful books to read and one filled with practical 
help plus inspiration is Amelia H. Munson’s An Ample Field.'® Its 
broad approach to books and reading reflects experience and wisdom. 
Guidance is underwritten throughout, and a particularly helpful 
chapter is the inucduction of books through book talks, one of the 
most important techniques in group guidance. The book lists included 
are good first selections for young people’s collections. 

Aids in selecting books are growing both in number and in scope. 
Current reviewing is very important and is offered through special 
sections in The Booklist, Library Journal, and The Horn Book Maga- 
zine, among others. The New York Public Library’s Books for Young 
People is a basic list and includes more juvenile titles than any other 
similar publication as the beginning age is thirteen years. A number 
of larger libraries have available for a small cost mimeographed copies 
of the current recommendations of young people’s books, e.g., New 
York, Baltimore, Detroit, and Cleveland. By Way of Introduction "' is 
a basic recreational list. Many libraries have short printed lists which 
show great individuality in approaching youth. One Cleveland list, 
Personality Patterns Through Books, has been popular with leaders 
of youth agencies for use with young people facing problems of ad- 
justment. A book based on experience with young people over a period 
of years and planned entirely to develop reading interests of young 
people, Patterns in Reading,‘* was published in September 1954 
by the American Library Association. This includes over one hundred 
reading interests with the books placed under interest and arranged 
progressively to expand and deepen interests 

Young people’s librarians have established close cooperative rela- 
tionships with the schools and school libraries, no matter what the 
organizational plan is. Schools and libraries are interdependent and 
supplement each other. Mutual understanding of common goals 
and objectives in the development of individual boys and girls are 
recognized, and plans for interchange of information are developed 
Conferences on subjects relating to curriculum needs are frequent; 
discussions on books and other materials of communication are con- 
tinuous. Discussions on individual teacher or pupil needs or problems 
are part of the everyday work. Book talks in the schools are given 
often by young people's librarians, visits to the public library are 
planned for the schools, introductory talks in the use of library ma 
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terials are given in both school libraries and public libraries. There is 
joint planning of school and public libraries in book reviewing and 
book discussions, in exchange of materials, and in preparation of book 
lists. Experiments in devices to carry over young people from school 
library to public library are being tried at the time of graduation 
and at the time students drop out of school before graduation. The 
school and public library clientele is the same, the school compulsory 
and the public library voluntary. 

The young people’s librarian is the key person to develop a good 
public relations program with all agencies and organizations serving 
youth in the community in order to tie in library services and resources 
to agency programs as such, and also to better serve the individuals 
who are part of those organizaticns. Representing the library on 
youth councils, serving on agency committees, working with service 
organizations, and taking active part in the planning of community 
youth projects are important in library services. Book talks, prepara- 
tion of special book lists, help in program planning are part of the 
work; a file of speakers, a file of information about youth organiza 
tions and activities are indispensable. Cooperation with organizations 
like the Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Catholic 
Youth Organization, the Jewish youth groups, the 4-H clubs, the local 
vocational groups, the recreation and hobby groups in social agencies 
—they are manifold in number—offer many opportunities for service, 
and the results are rewarding in growth and development of indi- 
vidual members. 

In all of these contacts, there are two points of emphasis: first with 
the younger teen-ager, with techniques suitable to that group; and 
second, with the young adult, which requires an entirely different skill 
Too little is known about the latter, and a very important study with 
many implications for libraries has just been published by the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, Young People and Citizenship,’ which 
analyzes the characteristics and interests of young adults and makes 
recommendations for further study. Some of these parallel the needs 
for further study in relation to libraries. 

Considerable work is done with adults working with youth—con- 
ferences with parents about many problems, work with teachers, 
social workers, religious leaders, club leaders, adults planning radio 
and TV programs, vocational counselors, probation officers, and the 
list grows as the library develops its public relations program. 

No better statement about the future can be made than that penned 
by Ernestine Rose: 
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. . it is safe to predict that the future program of the library, changing 
to meet new needs and conditions, will include specialized service to 
young people on an enlarged scale. 

Modern social problems hasten this action, but it is definitely in line 
with the social development of the public library. Moreover, there are 
questions involved in complete library service and in efficient library 
administration which can be answered most successfully only by recog- 
nizing this group as one unit in a coordinated library design. . . . There 
are no “larger issues” today. These young people will not receive a 
fair deal from the public library until they are given their own refer- 
ence tools, their own space for study and conference, and their own 
librarians, vitally interested in the possibilities and problems of youth 
ind qualified to deal with them. . . . 


there is adequate proof that in communities where for a number of 
vears boys and girls have become accustomed to the use of books and 
libraries there now exists an adult group whose members possess a 
knowledge of the tools of education, and who turn from their aca- 
demic education to the resources offered by the library with a feeling 
of familiarity and a sense of fulfilled desire.*° 


Our future leaders are dependent upon the opportunities and re 
sources of the present. Our high school graduates of 1954 will be 
college graduates in 1958; in 1959 some will be librarians complete 
with graduate training; in 1961 with still more professional training 
some will be scientists and doctors. These are the young people who 
are in our libraries today. Are they receiving the help, the encourage- 
ment, the understanding they need now in order to take their places 
in the adult world? 
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FROM THE BEGINNING of recorded time knowl- 
edge has been treasured by adults for their own use. Whether the 
information was preserved in hand-lettered scrolls of papyrus or in 
volumes printed in countless copies, the record was made as an aid 
to memory and as a legacy to later generations. Libraries were formed 
to collect these records and to preserve them for use. In the beginnings, 
to be sure, there was no concept of use by the public; but with the 
change in recording from a hand process and few copies to a mechan- 
ical process and many copies came the idea of sharing. From this, and 
with this, come the roots of public library service 

It was Benjamin Franklin who spoke with a circle of his friends in 
Philadelphia about sharing some of their personal books with each 
other and with other interested adults in the community. From this 
venture grew what is commonly thought of as the first lending library, 
and soon this scheme for sharing books was adopted elsewhere in the 
country. In Franklin’s library money for the necessities came from fees 
and subscriptions, and as the number of subscribers multiplied funds 
increased. Finally, the idea of a “free” library developed, but since 
money was necessary to pay for rent, candles, cords of wood, custo- 
dians, and even books, it could not really be free. The town fathers, 
seeing more and more the advantages of having a library available 
to everyone, began to appropriate small amounts of public monies for 
maintaining these collections of books which had been established to 
help fulfill a need felt by the adults in the community. Civic leaders 
in America believed then, as we know now, that formal education was 
important in the beginning years of life and that informal learning is 
equally necessary after formal schooling is completed. For did not 
the Constitution declare in 1787, “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to . . . promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
The author is Head of Traveling Libraries, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Library. 
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Constitution for the United States of America.” Four short years later 1 
the adoption of the first amendment gave freedom of the press legal 7 
status and thereby established and insured one of the most important S 
channels of adult learning. 

During the early nineteenth century public libraries grew in influ- p 
ence and numbers. With this growth came in 1876 the founding of the t 
American Library Association, and almost fifty years later this associa- ti 
tion gave appropriate recognition to the library’s role in adult educa- ‘ 
tion by the appointment of a commission to study this movement and 
to make recommendations for action to the A.L.A. Council. This led to b 
the establishment of an A.L.A. Adult Education Board to “encourage, te 
inaugurate and assist in the conduct of a series of library experiments ic 
and demonstrations in adult education.”'! Two years later came the tl 
extensive report, Libraries and Adult Education,? which provoked tl 
wide professional interest in the subject. The readers’ advisory services 
established in our larger public libraries were copied elsewhere until ni 
in “1935 there were some sixty-three professional readers’ advisers at as 
work in forty-four American public libraries.” * It is noteworthy that at 
the American Library Association at the 1934 annual conference re- w 
stated its objectives to include goals in adult education.‘ os 

In the fall of 1937 the Graduate Library School of the University of - 
Chicago held an institute for librarians in service. Through this insti- Ti 
tute “an effort was made: (1) to indicate the increasing opportunities dk 
which libraries have of performing fundamentally educational service th 
from which the nation can profit; (2) to formulate objectives which se! 
libraries should set as the goal of their efforts in this field; (3) to point co 
out certain methods and experiments which seem to he! i out possi- aft 
bilities of increasing the effectiveness of libraries; and (4) to indicate the 
something of the significance of the library’s contribution to the total we 
adult education movement.” ° This institute and the attendant publi- po 
cation added a great deal of professional know-how to the growing lib 
field of working with adults in our libraries. In addition it undoubtedly wil 
whetted professional appetites and supplied food for thought to those ' 
many farsighted librarians who were beginning to hear more and sid 


more of Alvin Johnson and his “people’s university” * and who per- lib: 


haps in the not too distant past had digested W. S. Learned’s basic 


theories on the diffusion of knowledge.? Sin 

To the omniscient seer it would have been apparent that a quick- wh 
ening cycle was developing. “Adult education in public libraries” = 
became a popular topic in the periodical indexes, and the expositions on 
increased in length and in importance. Many theories, projects, prob- Am 
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lems, and solutions were proposed in the years before World War II. 
These are readily available, and they are fascinating reading. C. W. 
Stone,’ in Library Trends in April 1953, analyzed and identified past 
“trends in public library thinking which have determined the library’s 
place in adult education.” Not available to Stone in 1953, but men- 
tioned by him as in progress, is the Survey of Adult Education Activi- 
ties in Public Libraries financed by a grant to the American Library 
Association from the Fund for Adult Education, an independent 
agency established by the Ford Foundation. The survey was directed 
by Helen Lyman Smith, and her report was available in manuscript 
to the writer.® This report is the most comprehensive study of the serv- 
ices currently available to adults in our public libraries, and without 
the information contained therein no prediction of future trends in 
this area could be made. 

The purpose of the survey, as stated on the cover of the question- 
naire, was “to learn what public libraries and state library extension 
agencies in the United States are doing to help adults and young 
adults in continuing education,” and it was to be “concerned primarily 
with three areas: (1) the services your library provides to other adult 
education agencies, (2) the services your library provides to com- 
munity groups, and (3) your library’s own programs and activities.” '° 
The questionnaire was designed to find out what was actually being 
done in this field at a particular time—and after the facts were found, 
they were to be interpreted through a series of interviews with a repre- 
sentative sampling of the librarians involved so that the information 
could be properly related in a statistical analysis. The questionnaire, 
after careful pretesting, was mailed to some 4,096 public libraries in 
the United States. This number included every type of community as 
well as every political subdivision of government that is used for sup- 
port of a public library. It is interesting to note that over half of the 
libraries were in what we unashamedly call “small communities,” those 
with 2,500 to 9,999 people. 

The final chapter of the survey has special significance in a con- 
sideration of the trends in the adult education activities of public 





libraries: 


Since this is the first survey of its kind there is no yardstick against 
which we can measure the findings. However, the recommendations 
of the ALA Commission on the Library and Adult Education indicate 
that some of these services represented in the survey in quantity were 
only beginning, or were practically unheard of, thirty years ago. 
Among the definite needs which this Commission felt should have 
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serious consideration if libraries were to meet their responsibilities p 
was “organized and more adequate library service to other organiza- is 
tions engaged in Adult Education,” and establishment of “an informa- tc 
tion service regarding local opportunities for Adult Education.” The , 
professional literature reveals that the use of audio-visual materials re 
and discussion groups in adult education began to be talked about in da 
the middle thirties. The services of this kind which libraries now pro- to 
vide, coupled with those which they would like to provide surely co 
proves that more and more libraries consider group services an im- ne 
portant and natural function of library." 
Before considering the findings of the survey, it should be pointed a4 
Ca 


out that the questionnaire itself served as a detailed list of suggestions 
oC 


on the services a library might offer the adults in a community. Care- 
ful study of the seventeen pages introduced many librarians to un- ‘ 
dreamed of opportunities for local service, and this in itself will greatly = 
accelerate the extension of library services to adults. bre 
And now, what are some of these much flaunted facts? First and me 
foremost, the fundamental assumption of the survey, “that the public = 
library is a major educational institution with responsibilities for help- th . 
ing adults to learn,” '* was confirmed. sa 
The findings are conclusive evidence that the public libraries of the 4,57 
United States are providing adult education services to other agencies to t! 


and groups and in the libraries’ own programs by a variety of services And 
ey : An 
and activities and with various materials, means, and personnel. The ‘ 


extent to which adult education services to groups are provided has “ 
been ascertained for the first time. It was found that, while slightly Ame 
less than 10% of the libraries were doing a great deal in helping adults — 
and young adults continue education in group activities, the majority or 
of libraries were equally divided between those doing a medium this 
amount and those doing a little." wey 
In our expanding market of service to adults, two basic premises to ea 
should be considered. First, existing collections of books and materials with 
should be used more thoroughly and effectively by more of our people, Th 
and second, future recognizance by these same people of the role of work 
the library in their lives should increase. A study of library income 
book budgets, services to the community, and trained personnel during The f 
the last decade indicates that both of these premises are and will —_ 
continue to be true. And this applies in particular to communities a 
where the library is active and alive, for here, through careful and pon §, 
skillful interpretations of the needs of the community, the library has of ‘ce 
come to occupy an increasingly greater place in the minds of all its of ma 
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Public Library Services to Adults 


public. Public librarians have felt for a long time that the individual 
is the main recipient of our service. Where else in our communities 
today can a man go to read what he wants as rapidly or as slowly as 
he pleases—where, but to the public library? The individual and his 
problems, all as different as only people can be, are and will continue 
to be of primary concern to librarians. In the last decade, however, has 
come a new way of working with that individual—in groups with his 
neighbors, or with other people who have similar interest. 

The survey found from the 1,692 tabulated replies to the question- 
naire that 1,037 libraries (over 61 per cent) served women’s study and 
reading clubs, 995 served parents’ organizations, 834 served informal 
local clubs, and 832 gave their services to missionary societies and 
church groups. At the other end of the scale, there are only 129 li- 
braries currently working with labor unions and 137 serving industrial 
groups.'* Labor unions and the attendant problems of labor and 
management should receive greater attention from public librarians 
within the next few years. 

Some public libraries became acquainted with group work through 
the A.L.A. American Heritage Project, under the auspices of which 
292 public libraries sponsored regular meetings in 1952-53.'4 The 
4,573 people who participated in the second year of the project came 
to the groups to talk: 


And talk they did—not as they had been accustomed to in their civic 
organizations, clubs, PTA’s—-but in a new way. For now under the 
American Heritage Project they talked together about an idea, a docu- 
ment, or an issue that they had individually explored for the specific 
purpose of discussion with others. Coming together, they found that 
this preparation led to productive discussion rather than the airing of 
preconceived ideas. And they were pleased—yes, extremely pleased— 
that as individuals equipped with information, they had contributed 
to each other's thinking through group discussion and had come away 
with a well-rounded view.'5 


The leaders of the Project believe that this type of adult education 
work will continue to thrive: 


The first two years of the Project certainly indicate that future expan- 
sion in the major grant areas will be from strength gained from 
experience. But, one might ask, “What about the new areas where 
they must start from scratch?” The answer is: Now we have a working 
combination of substantial aids—administrative skills, plus a body 
of knowledge gained in leadership training, programming, selection 
of materials, preparation of guides, lists and publicity materials; and 
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work with a variety of community circumstances. We feel confident 
that, just as the experience of the first year gave impetus to the growth 
in this second year, so will 1952-53 contribute to a successful future.'® 

The next decade will see more and more public library sponsored 
discussion programs. These may be titled “American Heritage” or 
“Creat Books,” but they probably will bear a new name and will deal 
with the specific problems or interests of particular communities. The 
increased knowledge that a relatively few librarians have gained in 
the skills of leading discussions and working with groups will spread 
within our profession. The survey reported that 178 libraries were 
using films,’7 and this number will increase as more public libraries 
employ film as the bases for group discussions. According to the 
survey, eighteen public libraries in the United States are now pro- 
viding television programs,'* and others will find ways to work with it 
What the Milwaukee Public Library has done with its “Today in 
History” series, and what the Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educa 
tional Television in Schenectady, New York, has done to help public 
libraries to present programs on a cooperative area basis are only two 
examples of things to come. 

Among our people are many who have lost their sight. Little more 
than a decade ago the blind had to depend on Braille or other em- 
bossed type for their reading. Then came the recording of books on 
33% rpm long-playing records. The acceptance of “Talking Books” has 
been rapid among the blind, yet only 10 per cent of those who are 
eligible to receive these records free of charge actually do. This 
roughly parallels the percentage of our population that actively uses 
our public libraries. Challenging opportunities await librarians in 
working with the blind and persons handicapped in other ways. 

There are many services to adults which public librarians will con- 
sider as they plot the courses of their institutions. Some will find that 
the maintenance of a calendar of community events and a speakers 
bureau will be enough to add to their present work load; others will 
offer training for mothers in the art of storytelling, courses in group 
leadership, instruction in remedial reading, or institutes and work- 
shops for program chairmen. Whatever is attempted, if it is well done, 
will add to the stature of the public library as a community agency for 
adult education. 
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“SCHOLARSHIP MAY be defined as high compe- 
tence in a delimited field of conscious and sustained inquiry for re- 
lated facts, valid generalizations, and workable truths.”! This is a 
good definition from the standpoint of the profession of scholarship 
but not from the standpoint of the library profession; it implies a re- 
moteness, a separability of scholarly materials from the needs of “non- 
scholars” that is unrealistic and impractical. Intelligent laymen can, 
do, and should use many of these materials productively. They can do 
so because the greatest mass education program on record gives so 
many men and women the necessary basis of comprehension for use 
and also because so many of these people continue to grow in wisdom 
and stature long after they leave the classroom. William L. Clements 
illustrates how thin the line is which distinguishes professional and 
lay scholarship—although he is hardly typical. With limited schooling 
he made himself an authority on the literature dealing with the early 
history of our country. William Warner Bishop says of the collection 
he assembled and gave to the University of Michigan that its great- 
ness lay less in the rarity, price, and reputation of its items than in 
the extraordinary scholarship and critical judgment shown in the se- 
lection of materials.? 

Other examples are contributed by librarians themselves: “Time 
and again I have seen reference workers made wise by long years of 
training handle with consummate ease and success an inquiry which 
had baffled inexperienced folk of excellent, even superior, training.” * 

We need more precise knowledge of differences, real and fancied, 
between professional and lay scholarship. Meanwhile library experi- 
ence shows that when in 1939-40 debate teams in Michigan “Resolved 
that the United States should follow a policy of strict isolation towards 
all nations outside of the Western Hemisphere engaged in armed 
international conflict,” these young thinkers used materials similar to 
those being used in the same great debate by their parents who were 


Mr. White is Dean of the Faculty of Library Service at Columbia University 
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editing newspapers, teaching, preaching, farming, and making auto- 
mobiles—and that the best informed of these adults were in turn using 
materials similar to those being used by professional scholars at the 
University of Michigan. Library experience also shows growing pub- 
lic interest in having access to existing scholarly materials, shows it 
both in requests for access to institutional collections as well as in the 
multiplication of scholarly collections outside recognized centers of 
scholarship. The U.S. Weather Bureau has probably the largest library 
in the world devoted to the meteorological sciences. Certain special- 
ized collections used by the automotive industry in Detroit are prob- 
ably ursurpassed. While the Library of Congress “is primarily a 
scholari, library, . . . it is a ‘people’s library of reference’ also.” ¢ 

This paper assumes that the differences, while real, between schol- 
arly libraries and certain other libraries are at times exaggerated by 
thinking of the scholar as a more distinct species than the facts of 
library experience show him to be. The differences seem to be a matter 
more of degree than kind. Accordingly, the meaning given “scholar” 
here will differ from the definition above. Ralph Waldo Emerson de- 
fined the scholar as “Man Thinking.” ® Born in the climate of reason 
provided by the eighteenth century, our nation stands in a peculiar 
way for the application of intelligence to the problems of life. It will 
accordingly be convenient to let the term “scholar” include any person 
who regularly uses the library—any type of library—for this purpose. 

A word about “services.” If we were to analyze the meaning of 
libraries in the life of a free society, such services could be enumer- 
ated as the role of libraries in giving man power over what Emerson 
calls the mind of the past, their role in putting this accumulated 
knowledge to work, in advancing the boundaries of accumulated 
knowledge, in formal as well as informal education, and in maintain- 
ing access to the record free of partisan or sectarian influence. Our 
job here has as its focus, not society, but individual readers. We are to 
take stock of what the individual scholar can and does receive from 
libraries. Such an inventory is too big a job to be done all at once, but 
here are seven services, or classes of service, which if quickly re- 
viewed will tell us a lot about the shape our business is in. 

1. Free lending. Sixteen years ago a study of the recorded use as 
shown by the circulation figures of university libraries over a period 
of years showed a long curve sloping sharply upward.* The summary 
in Table 1 brings the record down to date for twenty of the libraries 
which participated in the original study. 
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TABLE 1 
Summaries of Recorded Use in Twenty University Libraries® 

Total Per Cent Total Persons Per Cent Per Per Cent 
Recorded Basedon Regularly Using Basedon Capita Based on 

Circulation 1927-28 These Librariest 1927-28 Use 1927-28 

1927-28 6,618,257 100.0 170,291 100.0 38.86 100.0 
1936-37 9,042,708 135.1 191,825 112.6 47.14 121.3 
1947-48 13,205,862 199.6 346,164 203.2 38.15 98.1 
1952-53 11,051,630 168.5 250,409 170.4 44.13 113.5 
* Brown, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia (Teachers College included in a 
cordance with earlier practice), Cornell, Illinois, Iowa State, Iowa University 
Louisiana, McGill, Michigan, North Carolina, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oregon 

Princeton, Stanford, Temple, Tennessee, and Toronto 


+ Figures include faculty and students during the regular academic year. To the 
total were added summer session figures, reduced in weight to allow for the fac 
that a student is in residence only a fraction of the time of a student who is in 


residence during the regular year 


Total use recorded in these libraries rose over 68 per cent in twenty 
five years, the gain being around 100 per cent at the peak of postwar 
registration. Per capita use went down then, climbed back in 1952-53 
to a point 13 per cent above the figures for 1927-28, but there has 
been a leveling off, and since 1936-37 a drop. 

This drop is a reversal of a long trend in recorded per capita use 
which held steady till around the outbreak of World War II. Com- 
ments made by librarians in transmitting the information needed to 
bring the original study up to date enumerate various factors which 
have a bearing on this leveling off—in some libraries a falling off: the 
effects of the war and the unsettled times in which we now live (“The 
students now are less well prepared [due to the war-originated crisis 
in secondary schools] and reflect the fact that they are children of 
an uncertain age.”); progress away from the use of reserved-book 
collections as textbooks in different form; lending regulations which 
reduce circulation statistics but provide better service—and _ better 
public relations; spread of measures designed to supervise institu 
tional property without interposing physical barriers between readers 
and books. These measures include organization of materials by divi 
sion, spread of the undergraduate library idea, opening stacks to more 
readers, placing room control at the exit instead of at the desk, and 
new buildings which emphasize free access. Princeton’s faculty and 
students have worked in the midst of their books since 1948. The 
entire collection at Iowa has been on open shelves since 1952. Chicago 
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Columbia, Illinois, Oregon, and Stanford, among others, have taken 
steps of various kinds in recent years all aimed at bettering oppor- 
tunities for free access. 

All this adds up to saying that postwar developments are accelerat- 
ing a change in manner of use which in its way is as much of a de- 
parture from nineteenth-century lending practices as free lending it- 
self is from the chained book. We do not have adequate measures to 
tell us how much, if any, the volume of use has gained while the 
manner of use has been changing the looks of our statistics. There 
are indications that the gain may be considerable—the count of stu- 
dents in the stacks at Stanford, circulation combined with door count 
at Princeton, etc. Be this as it may, the pattern of service is being 
recut around the idea of quality of service, and if lending services, 
old style, are losing ground in the process, it is to be expected. Mean- 
while, statistics for books borrowed from the library—what is ordin- 
arily meant by “recorded use”—are being kept, but kept perhaps in 
better perspective. Librarians have long pointed out that these statis- 
tics do not measure total use, and even the use thus measured is some- 
times productive, sometimes not. 

Nevertheless, free lending as one means of access remains a key 
service of the institutional library. The interlibrary loan is a reminder 
of this fact, if one is needed. The twenty libraries mentioned above 
made 59 per cent more loans to scholars through other libraries in 
1952-53 than in 1947-48, and borrowed 22 per cent more during the 
same period. Table 2 shows the same upward trend over a longer 
period for a somewhat smaller group of libraries. 


TABLE 2 
Interlibrary Loans Handled by Eleven Universities® 
1927-28 q 1936-37 % 1947-48 p43 1952-53 7 
Items 
loaned 7,214 100 15,560 215.6 27,345 379.0 41,749 592.5 
Items 
borrowed 4,014 100 6,745 168.0 13,245 329.7 16,935 421.8 
* Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Comell, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio State, Princeton, and Stanford 


We do not know all the factors back of this upsweep. We do know 
the curve would climb even faster if photocopying had not developed 
into such a valuable means of facilitating access. Though our informa- 
tion is scrappy in places, we know some of the factors on the other 
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side too: enriched collections which invite borrowers, wartime gaps 
which necessitate borrowing, pressures due to graduate study and 
postdoctoral research, new programs, costliness of inclusive coverage, 
and an expanding clientele. 

This last phrase refers to a trend all by itself: to groups which are 
taking up residence as neighbors to scholarly libraries; to business and 
industrial organizations, which Columbia, Cornell, Michigan, Prince- 
ton, and others report as borrowers; and to government agencies. 
Government installations in or near Knoxville have received loans 
from the University of Tennessee in increasing volume ever since 
1933. The same thing is happening to scholarly collections elsewhere 


2. Direct personal assistance given to readers in the use of re- , 
sources of the library. This phrasing follows closely the definition of t 
reference work given by Alice B. Kroeger’ in 1902. Margaret Hutch- 
ins § had to expand this earlier definition in 1944 to encompass newer a 
services treated in later sections. In this section we are sticking to a y 
function of the library, not of one of its departments—the clear and 5] 
present task of helping the reader get what he wants when he wants Pe 
it. This is an elemental service of the present-day library, performed p 
by persons styled as differently as “circulation librarian” and “docu of 
mentalist.” Differing amounts and kinds of assistance are given read te 
ers, but the following description of the reference librarian as of 1915 al 
gives a rough indication of what tradition has made the norm in the w 
American library: “ 

th 


* [is] the man who is compelled to be all 





the “reference libraria 


things to all men, who, counting nothing and no one trivial, spends to 
his days opening up to the miscellaneous public the stores of the Fa 
library’s books. . . . He sends the interesting inquiry on to the special- un 
ist; .. . he greets generations of students . . . ; here he averts a dif_i- sar 
culty, there he smooths down an irate reader with too often a just q 
grievance; he is an interpreter, revealing to inquirers what the library der 
has; he is a lubricant, making the wheels run noiselessly and well. . . 

) ran 

At his best scholars use him, like him, thank him. At his lowest ebb 
no one considers him save as a useful part of the machinery. This is = 
; } ; ’ ; coll 

the theory of his work—service, quiet, self-effacing, but not passive 
or unheeding. To make books useful, and more used,—this is his aim.’ oth 
con 
Today those who give personal assistance are perhaps more likely pra 
to recognize the trivial for what it is and to concern themselves with shot 
the “interesting inquiry” as well as the “machinery” of library tech- serv 
nique. Certainly they turn the wheels as well as lubricate them, and Eth 
self-effacement is distinguished from courtesy and tact. On the other Libr 
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side, some observers believe that the spirit in which personal assist- 
ance is given has deteriorated somewhat. Any such tendency must of 
course be resisted as the plague. Meanwhile, the total score is favor- 
able. Direct personal assistance is the best known of our services and, 
if we may judge from the prefaces of books, the one consciously most 
appreciated by scholars. 

3. Teaching and counseling services. By tradition the reference li- 
brarian, a teacher at heart, has used every reasonable opportunity to 
help the inquirer learn to proceed better the next time on his own. 
This is still the basic line of attack in teaching the use of the library. 

The second form of instruction is the use of handbooks, leaflets, and 
other aids aimed at reaching one individual at a time. The quality of 
these aids is steadily improving. 

The third method is formal instruction. To teach throngs of students 
one at a time is costly, and so far instruction through printed and 
visual materials, while good as first aids and even better for describing 
special materials or services, has not proved to be the answer. Organ- 
ized class instruction is the normal device used by modern man in 
passing on a body of basic know-how. In high schools the trend is to 
offer such instruction through English courses, the librarian and the 
teacher closely cooperating. Colleges and universities are not so far 
along, and their librarians, while experimenting, are not very happy 
with the results. One thoughtful librarian puts it this way: “Despite 
many gestures made in the general direction of teaching the use of 
the library, it must be admitted that the library profession has failed 
to make its essentially esoteric tools seem easy to understand and use. 
Failed, not because of the difficulty of such teaching, but because of 
unwillingness to insist on the kind and amount of instruction neces- 
sary.” ® 

The minimum essentials in effective library instruction include stu- 
dents with homogeneous interests, subject matter selected and ar- 
ranged to further these interests, and a stimulating teacher. All these 
points present difficulties. Some of the best work is being done in 
colleges and universities, as in high schools, by cooperating with 
other departments. Teachers College at Columbia University has had 
considerable experience with library instruction. A quick review of 
practice there may point up a tendency to use more than a single- 
shot approach. Alongside a reference department is a consultant 
service. It is directed by the Library Consultant, Associate Professor 
Ethel M. Feagley, also Associate Librarian, aided by an Assistant 
Library Consultant. The work of the consultant service includes: 
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a) Informal work with individual students.—Includes location of 
materials, the card catalog, indexes, bibliographical form to be used 
in dissertations, advice on books. Conferences, often initiated by the 
consultants, on these or other matters connected with the student's 
work, as required. 

b) Preparation of materials of instruction—Includes tests on the 
library and leaflets for use in connection with the course work of the 
college. Leaflets deal with practical problems, contain equally prac- 
tical suggestions. Some are prepared for sale and circulate widely. 

c) General library lectures each semester—These cover the use 
of the library, term papers, children’s books. 

d) Special library lectures on invitation of professors—During 
1953-54 lectures were given to classes in childhood education, nursing 
education, supervision of teaching, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, rural education, and to groups of foreign students. Sometimes 
lectures are requested by the professor, sometimes suggested in con- 
ference by the Library Consultant. 

e) Special courses conducted entirely or in part by the Library 
Consultant staff.—Education sa221 LS. Locating educational infor- 
mation, 1-3 points. Education 321 ER. Orientation in educational re- 
search and planning, 3 points. Education 261 LU. The English teacher 
and the library, 1 point. 

f) Participation in doctoral examinations, in project coramittee 
work, and other academic activities having a special library angle. 


The University of Illinois is experimenting with a bolder move to- 
ward aligning the personal assistance given readers with the regular 
counseling and educational program of the institution. The experi- 
ment, centered in the Chicago Undergraduate Division under Associ- 
ate Professor and Librarian D. K. Maxfield, has been in progress since 
1948-49.'° The Reference Department was replaced in 1951-52 by 
a new Department of Library Instruction and Advisement. This de- 
partment handles reference questions, assists the faculty in research 
cooperates with the English Department in giving formal library in- 
struction, and gives readers’ advisory service. Advancing beyond this 
rather inclusive range of tested library techniques, the experiment 
introduces the technique of counseling as developed by modern stu- 
dents of personnel. Three specially qualified Library Advisers have 
been appointed to the staff of the new department. Their job is to 
associate the services of the library closely with instruction and coun- 
seling services heading up in other departments in producing a 
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healthy, enriched educational experience tailored to fit the individual 
student. 

4. The assistance of library tools. The well-stocked reference room 
which occupies a central place in the service program of the present- 
day library is a phenomenon largely of the twentieth century. Not 
only the room itself, but the very series and sets which are the back- 
bone of these impressive collections do not go back too far past the 
turn of the century, if that far. A check was made of 831 titles in 
Constance M. Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books (1951), seventh 
edition. '' For each title a single date was listed, only the earliest date 
being used where there were subsequent editions, volumes, or supple- 
ments. Thus 1828 was used for the Merriam-Webster Dictionary, 1768 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1901 for Readers’ Guide, and so on. 
For commentary a similar check was made of the separates (not 
periodical articles) listed in Kroeger (1902). A comparison of this 
work with Winchell (1951) is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Number of Works by Date of Publication Listed 
in Winchell and Kroeger 


Date of 
Origin Winchell Kroeger 
of Titles (1951) (1902) 
Up to 1800 3 ll 
1801 to 1825 6 11 
1826 to 1850 9 28 
1851 to 1860 9 26 
1861 to 1870 13 34 
1871 to 1880 17 55 
1881 to 1890 30 187 
1891 to 1900 54 334 
1901 to 1910 94 98 
1911 to 1920 81 
1921 to 1930 11] 
1931 to 1940 198 
1941 to 1950 206 

Total 831 784 


Of the titles listed in these two sources, only four originated more 
than two centuries ago. Ninety per cent of the titles listed in Winchell 
riginated in the last fifty years. Only 6 per cent originated prior to 
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1876. More originated in the last decade than in any other in spite of 
World War II, and the total for the Jast twenty-five years is nearly 
double that for all the years preceding. 

The assistance provided by reference collections is uniquely the 
function of the institutional library. Many of the most basic tools are 
much too monumental to be incorporated into personal libraries. More- 
over, they supplement one another and are most useful as part of a 
well-rounded library collection. 

This dependence on institutional libraries to supply reference tools 
is related to other developments. The New York Public Library pre- 
pares bibliographies as part of its regular service and for years has 
published those of more general interest. This practice on the part of 
libraries is making them one of the most prolific sources of informa 
tion about information. The preparation and distribution of such in- 
formation about information has become one of the principal means 
by which the Library of Congress extends its services beyond its walls 
Two days after the invasion of Korea, the Library had assembled a 
preliminary list of references and soon thereafter published a weighty 
annotated bibliography dealing with publications in Western, Far 
Eastern and Russian languages. “Bibliographies prepared” is a signifi- 
cant item in the Library’s annual statistics of work done; but long 
before such anonymity is achieved, the actual compilations are out 
at work around the globe—usually in libraries. 

Following World War II, certain international meetings brought 
home the fact that too much effort is being spent at the base of the 
bibliographical problem in proportion to what is being done at the 
top. For lack of a grand design to which separate projects can be re- 
lated, there is needless waste in duplication on one hand and corre- 
sponding gaps in bibliographical coverage on the other. While much 
has been written on this subject, results of the kind which touch 
scholars at the point of library use would not justify extensive treat- 
ment here; but it is significant as part of a long tradition of improving 
library service through organized cooperative effort. M. FE. Curti has 
pointed out that the advancement of American scholarship in the twen- 
tieth century owes a great deal to the talent of our people for organi 
zation, and this is so notably true of all phases of library development 
that 1876, the date of the founding of the American Library Associa 
tion, is commonly used to mark the beginning of the modern period 

Service through cooperation, well known to librarians, is not fully 
understood by the general public—sometimes not even by distin- 
guished citizens who disburse library travel funds. The lawyer's 
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triumph is at the bar, the engineer's, in—say—the trim grace of a sus- 
pension bridge. Both points of greatest service are public, sometimes 
prominently public. The library profession’s point of greatest service 
is seldom at the circulation desk and often not even in sight of its 
public. It is just as likely to be at the planning meeting of some com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the A.L.A., A.R.L., or other professional 
association. No treatment of the present subject would be adequate 
which omitted this unsung, unphotographed procedure regularly used 
in achieving many of the profession’s most brilliant service triumphs. 

5. Services which use librarians as the main channel between 
sources of information and people engaged in putting information to 
work. Standard practice in circulation and reference work developed 
iround the theory that the staff's job in the communication process is 
to put the reader on the way to getting information for himself, The 
services mentioned in the four foregoing sections are all built around 
this idea. In 1915 William Warner Bishop, with characteristic lucidity, 
formulated present-day theory of reference in a paper by that name 
in terms which may become classic: “Reference work, as defined in 
this paper, is the service rendered by a librarian in aid of some sort 
of study. It is not the study itself—that is done by the reader. . . . it is 
primarily help given to a reader, not performance of the reader's 
task.” § 

While the theory is still valid within limits, it has never fully jibed 
with actual practice. As an example, Isadore Mudge, long-time head 
reference librarian at Columbia University, made it the frank policy 
of her department to produce any information requested by the Presi 
lent of the University. The legend grew that the staff never failed to 
come through with the information and this is in fact confirmed by 
the unpublished papers of Miss Mudge. To keep up that record, how- 
ever, it was necessary to expand “help given to a reader,” into “per- 
formance of the reader's task.” A dramatic example was the time when 
the staff narrowed—or seemed to narrow—the answer of a question 
to Edmund Burke. There was nothing to do at that point but to read 
all twelve volumes of his collected works—ordinarily “the reader's 
task.” This the staff set out to do—until it found the answer in the 
eleventh volume. 

This hiatus between reference theory and reference practice led 
J. I. Wyer to conclude that “The only tenable, impregnable theory of 
reference work is that which frankly recognizes the librarv’s obliga 
tion to give . unlimited service, and such a theory squares with prac 


tice in commercial and other fields.” '? His example of “unlimited 
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service”—a damning phrase, by the way—was the librarian in Glov- 
ersville, New York, who came through when a local milkman, waiting 
with his horses at the curb, shouted through the door of the public 
library that he wanted “a book to cure my best cow.” But in spite of 
impregnable position in which he puts this type of service where the 
librarian gets the reader what he wants instead of referring him to ap- 
propriate sources for it, and notwithstanding the growing use of this 
service technique in “commercial and other fields,” Wyer concluded 
that more “moderate” standards really represent “the best current prac- 
tice.” The explanation of this non sequitur gets at the heart of confusion 
over differences between “regular” and “special” library work. Glovers- 
ville and other communities and educational institutions where refer- 
ence practice first crystallized were compelled, for reasons of budget 
and staff, to hold down on the amount and quality of personal assist- 
ance given their constituencies. An added factor, of course, was the 
desire, particularly in educational institutions, not to “spoon-feed” 
readers, but to teach them to help themselves. Orthodox reference 
theory as formulated by Wyer in the first textbook to address itself to 
this subject is a rationalization of common practice in libraries of this 
type. “Best” as used above has no validity except in this context. 
Meanwhile, librarians in business organizations and government 
agencies were already building important services around a different 
concept. In the main, these “special” librarians have been better as 
doers than explainers, so if others have not always understood what 
they were doing, the fault has perhaps not been entirely on either side. 
The doings and writings of special librarians give us facts which have 
been observable right along but which do not fit into accepted library 
theory used to interpret the meaning of these facts. Specifically, these 
facts are that society has many people and organizations typified by 
the Gloversville milkman. They could learn to use the library if they 
had to, and they could do their own study and research if the division 
of labor in their organizations called for it. Neither point applies. In 
view of the total division of labor within some organizations and 
agencies, it is better to let a specialist in information services go ahead 
and procure the information and put it in form for use than to let 
that person break off at a given point in the process and refer someone 
else to sources where the information can be procured. This is an 
oversimplification, but it is enough to stress the fact that “best” has 
to be defined, not as Wyer defined it in terms of practices prevailing 
in libraries of certain arbitrarily selected types, but rather in terms 
of the objectives which each organization is free to set for itself. 
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Granted certain objectives, the service is not “best,” is not even “good,” 
unless the librarian does more than refer readers to information 
sources. In such case, “help given a reader” takes on new meaning, 
while lessons about “performance cf the reader’s task” may have to 
be learned backwards. 

Cornell University Library has for some years employed a member 
of its staff to assist scholars with the library phase of research in se- 
lected fields.'* The University of Florida Library is experimenting with 
the use of graduate students for a similar purpose. Business, industry, 
ind government, however, are the areas where most has been done 
to treat the information process all the way from source to fresh 
application as continuous. Since the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, the Library of Congress has made good use of this principle 
in organizing its Legislative Reference Service—now a separate de- 
partment.'* Competent specialists, with the resources of the Library 
back of them, seek to provide members and committees of Congress 
with information of a quality, and in such form, that it will further 
legislative action dissociated from faction, bias, suspicion—and from 
ignorance of past experience here and elsewhere. The new service 
has caught on, has repeatedly been mentioned even on the floor of 
Congress, while several of the compilations have been ordered pub- 
lished.'5 

6. Building up reseurces to support scholarship. The back-to-the- 
wall earnestness with which library development had to be pushed 
when the university movement in this country was getting under way 
can perhaps be recaptured by reading part of a statement by one 
president (E. J. James of Illinois) to his board, back in 1912: 


Speaking from an experience of eight years as your executive officer, 
[ think I may say that I have had more people whom I have ap 
proached to consider positions at the University of Illinois decline 
the proposition because of the lack of library facilities than for any 
other reason; even more than because of . . . inadequate salaries. . . . 


One of the fundamental distinctions between our American univer- 
sities as a whole and European universities, is to be found in this 
matter of library facilities, and I believe that one of the reasons why 
American scholarship has limped along at such a distance behind 
European scholarship is to be found in the lack of such inspiration 
ind the lack of such assistance as are afforded by great collections of 
books, which contain in themselves the recorded experience of the 
human race." 
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In general, the librarian-collector has lost standing since America 
began to make her big push to free her scholars from dependence on 
Old World libraries. We hear less today about how he serves scholar- 
ship and more about how his habits resemble the less serviceable 
acquisitiveness of magpies. The shift in attitude is a by-product of 
the rapid growth in size of twentieth-century library collections. 
Fourteen university libraries with a total of five million volumes in 
1912-13 had fourteen million volumes twenty-five years later and 
have many millions more now.® These libraries, we have learned, 
tend to double in size every sixteen years or so. The University of 
Illinois Library has, in fact, been doubling in size every nine years 
Where, we ask, does all this lead? Where is the money coming from 
to go on at such a rate? Even if the money is forthcoming, will usable 
space hold out? (Harvard uses up two to three miles of new shelving 
each year.) Are libraries growing beyond human scale? If, as the 
social scientists tell us, man tends to be defeated by buildings and 
urban communities when they get past a certain size, is it time to 
slow down library growth to keep the human race from being “suffo- 
cated” eventually with books? 

Off and on since the time of the Old Testament man has worried 
about the fact that of the making of books there is no end; but it has 
not kept him from going ahead and working out sound solutions to 
his buok problems one generation at a time. Current discussions of 
library growth do not always distinguish between solutions intended 
for the next generation and those intended for the next millenium 
Maybe we should remind ourselves that Thales fell in the well be 
cause he forgot to watch the footpath while looking at the stars. In 
any event collectors in and outside our libraries deserve high praise 
for their services to scholars. Harvard was reminded when Alfred 
Claghern Potter retired in 1936 that two-thirds of the books purchased 
up to that point by the College library, and the majority of those for 
special libraries within and outside Widener, had been bought under 
his personal supervision. The collections were “his true monument 
crowned by his term in the Librarian’s office.” '* It is but one such 
monument, though one of the most magnificent. 

The builders of our vast collections would not repeat in detail what 
has been done in the twentieth century if they were starting from 
where we are now, but they did not start there. Whatever their mis- 
takes, now beyond recall, it is to their everlasting credit that, starting 
with so little, they led the nation into a golden age of library develop 
ment. The very success makes the library collector's task from this 
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point on infinitely more complex than it was earlier, and he must face 
up to this fact; but his remains the service to scholarship on which 
all other library services rest. 

7. Technical services. Procuring and conserving library materials 
as well as converting them into orderly collections are also a service, 
and recent years have seen this fact begin to be re-emphasized. This 
trend is so closely associated with a second one that the distinction 
between the two is occasionally missed. Since the beginning of the 
last war one library after another has created a technical services 
division.'* It is a step which, each time it was taken, was believed to 
offer advantages in one or more of the following respects: in reducing 
the head librarian’s span of control, simplifying flow of work, reducing 
processing costs, integrating related work or promoting teamwork 
among staff members handling closely related operations. These rea- 
sons all stress unified control. They apply to a division which central- 
izes in one officer responsibility for acquistions, binding, cataloging, 
classification, etc., regardless of the name the division happens to 
bear. 

The term “technical services,” first used at Columbia in setting up 
such a division,'® was coined to help give a frame of reference within 
which canons for judging the purposes of the catalog, how much and 
what type of information should be placed on the card, etc., could be 
more easily formulated. Just prior to World War II librarians awoke 
to the fact that specialization was getting a little out of hand. For ex- 
ample, it was producing in acquisitions and cataloging over-depart- 
mentalization and the kind of confusion of purpose just alluded to. 
We spoke of a “crisis in cataloging.” It centered there, but it was in 
reality a crisis in library administration brought on by perfecting 
techniques and technical processes—or allowing them to be perfected 
—with too little attention to what the techniques, or the processes 
involved in applying them, were for. The A.L.A. Division of Catalog 
ing and Classification, new courses in library schools, and various other 
influences have helped clarify what these processes are for. Service 
to readers, present and future, has proved to be the most appropriate 
frame of reference to use in defining these purposes. “Technical serv- 
ices” is one way of describing technical processes where the object is 
to express this orientation, and in such case the description fits the 
facts whether administrative control over them is centralized or not. 

Seven services have been listed. The list is not complete, the treat- 
ment has been sketchy. It has seemed less important to follow lines 


of departmental organization than to organize the treatment along 
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lines which would interpret better the range of services to scholars 
and their interrelationship. Some trends have been disclosed. The 
social usefulness of scholarly materials is making it difficult to think 
merely of professional scholars in planning library services. Scholarly 
libraries are receiving much use, but the stress in current planning 
falls on productive use—through free access, library instruction and 
counseling, expansion of reference services, etc. Accepted library serv- 
ice theory is in process of reconstruction. It has been suggested that 
one or two of our best-known formulations of reference theory, while 
they interpret library services better than pre-Copernican theories 
interpreted the facts of celestial mechanics, nevertheless fit only a part 
of the facts in one case as in the other—and are therefore a source 
of confusion in professional thought. Current interest centers in serv- 
ices given directly to readers and certain activities have lost prestige 
as the focus of interest has shifted in this direction. Since the early 
1940's, however, a more balanced view has been developing as li- 
brarians have tended to analyze, and measure the worth of, all library 
activities in terms of their specific service contributions to readers, 
present and future. This philosophy is implicit in our best library 
traditiong, current developments are simply working it out in prac- 
tice a little more consistently, maybe even a little more imaginatively. 
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HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD 


INCREASING ATTENTION has been given during 
the last decade to methods of circulating books in college, university, 
and public libraries. The reason for the general interest in circulation 
systems is obvious. Circulating books, particularly in large libraries 
has always been a burdensome operation, but the process has become 
increasingly so in recent years. Larger enrollments in colleges and uni- 
versities since the war, increased population, and library consciousness 
generally, have resulted in a greater number of books being issued 
Scarcity of clerical help, higher labor costs, and, to a lesser degree, 
lower “production” resulting from shorter working hours have added 
to the woes of circulation departments. To accomplish more work in 
fewer hours, it was imperative to find more efficient methods of charg- 
ing and discharging books. Maintenance of professional standards was 
also a factor in stimulating librarians to search for simpler circulation 
methods. Although the primary function of circulation departments 
is to circulate books, there was concern for librarians who were un 
duly involved with clerical details, thus reducing the amount of time 
they could devote to work on the professional level 

4 good circulation system should save the borrower's time, reduce 
costs, speed up charging and discharging, and allow circulation li 
brarians maximum opportunity for professional work. These are sound 
and practical objectives. The continuing search for simplification in 
circulation procedures suggests that they are still too complicated, too 
costly, and too time-consuming 

It is not possible to say just when librarians became sufficiently dis- 
turbed about circulation work to search for better methods; it is prob 
able that they have always been concerned to a greater or lesser 
degree. Ten years ago librarians were already writing about the “cur 
rently inadequate charging systems.” ' There have been dozens of ar- 


ticles on charging methods since then. As librarians began to experi- 
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ment with new methods, circulation procedures, particularly in college 
and university libraries, became characterized by a high degree of dis- 
similarity. Probably in no other area of library work was there such 
singular lack of uniformity. This was not the case in areas of catalog- 
ing or acquisitions, where procedures were, to a great extent, standard- 
ized. In circulation work the field was wide open for experimentation, 
and inventive genius produced some interesting innovations. 
Librarians have devised numerous variants of manual circulation 
methods in their search for ways to reduce clerical work and to charge 
and discharge books more quickly. The most rapid strides toward 
simplification came with the elimination of certain files, and with each 
file naturally went the filing operations that were required to maintain 
it. In some college and university libraries the student borrowers’ file 
was eliminated; a very few did away with the file of faculty borrowers. 
These files told how many books a borrower had at a given time and, 
while convenient, the student file at least was not considered essen- 
tial. Some librarians believed that the information borrowers’ files 
gave was not worth the cost of maintaining them in large libraries. 
{ more common step was the combining of the date file with the 
book or circulation file, the combined single file usually being ar- 
ranged by call number. The problem then was to get at overdue books 
from a file arranged without reference to date. Here was a completely 
new problem. Examining every card in the file to spot those repre- 
senting overdue books was impractical if the file was extensive. One 
device to accomplish this object was the use of metal or, later, cello- 
phane tabs attached to the cards and extending above them. Because 
the tabs dropped off and interfered with filing, a new type of card 
was devised with the protruding tab a part of the card.” In each case 
the tabs were numbered one to thirty-one and the cards for books 
in circulation were filed usually by call number, under due date. Al 
though the tab method is used today in some libraries with small 
circulation files, it was never satisfactory for larger libraries. A single- 
file system was devised consisting of a book record with a clue to 
due dates, provided by the application of color to the edges of the 
cards. A prearranged code based on color and the position of the 
color on the card provided a visible record of the date due. 
Experimentation continued perhaps more intensively in college and 
university libraries than in public libraries. A new idea in manual 
charging systems uses a simple numerical notation as a charge rec- 
ord.* Instead of a transaction number the accession number of the 
issued book is written on the call slip by the borrower, in addition to 
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the borrower’s name and address and the author and title of the book. 
A predated due slip is put in the book. This corresponds to a trans- 
action card which is basically a date-due card. Call slips are arranged 
first by date due and then by circulation number. A large amount of 
clerical work is avoided as books need not be discharged from a tra- 
ditional circulation file because this has been dispensed with. The 
system has all the advantages of machine charging except that the 
serially numbered charge slips must be arranged by hand. This sys- 
tem embodies the same disadvantages described later for IBM opera- 
tion and photocharging. According to the published description, the 
system is simple and requires no machines, yet it permits the com- 
bining of charging and inspection with consequent savings of time 
and money. The system gets returned books back into use with as 
little delay as possible. Its chief value lies in the increased efficiency 
with which books are made available to students after the books have 
been returned from circulation. Other manual systems require time 
and labor to discharge returned books. 

Another university library circulation system® involves manual 
filing but permits returned books to be sent immediately to the shelves 
It, too, uses a transaction card which allows thegpulling of cards from 
a circulation file after the returned books have been shelved. This sys- 
tem is not expensive. There are no book cards, the transaction card 
replaces the date slip, and regular overdue notices are sent from a 
charge file arranged by date; however, the amount of clerical work 
involved is prodigious in a library circulating five hundred or more 
books a day. It is possible that mechanical charging systems with cer 
tain faults are preferable to a scheme that involves so much work, 
especially if there is a shortage of clerical help. 

Charging machines, designed especially for libraries, offered some 
help. The Gaylord charging machine is popular in many smaller col- 
lege, public, and school libraries. The Dickman charger, once popular 
in smaller public libraries, is not in general use today. With these 
machines each borrower is registered, and unless his card is filed in 
the library, it must be carried with him. The card bears a metal num- 
ber plate. This is the borrower's number, which is copied onto th 
registration card. Charging a book requires the clerk to insert the bor 
rower's card in the machine together with a previously prepared book 
card, and the machine imprints the number from the borrower's card 
onto the book card. The due date may be stamped on a date slip in 
the book. The borrower's card is returned to the owner and the book 


card is filed by call number or by date due. There is still a file of 
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charges, which, if arranged by call number, must be combed through 
for overdue items. The machine merely does more rapidly work that 
had previously been done manually. 

Keysorting is becoming popular in college and university libraries 
and, used with other machines, in public libraries. Keysorting was 
invented so long ago that this method—sorting by means of a spindle 
run through cards with holes and notches in the margins—is now in 
the public domain, the original patent having expired. Keysorting was 
not designed for libraries; it is a manual system, used for many years 
by business firms and by the armed forces, that has been adopted by 
libraries. There are several manufacturers of keysort cards and of the 
punch machine the system requires; the McBee products are found 
in most libraries using the system. A recent book® and several ar- 
ticles *. * adequately describe the operation of keysorting in libraries. 
Keysorting makes it possible for each assistant to do more work and 
to do it faster. It must be remembered that keysorting provides only 
one-way sorting; spindling the file removes cards but does not put 
them back. Filing is not eliminated by keysorting. As the keysort 
system generally includes the maintenance of a circulation file, re- 
turned books must be discharged from this file before they are shelved 
or borrowed again, thus producing the bottleneck inherent in manual 
operations. Keysorting provides a reasonably quick way for getting 
at overdues from a circulation file of charges arranged by call num- 
ber. Another feature of keysort cards important in some libraries is 
that they may be bent or rolled without impairing their usefulness. 
This feature is important if the cards are to be sent through small- 
gauge pneumatic tubes. Keysorting has decided advantages for li- 
braries if daily circulation does not exceed a few hundred although 
some libraries with much larger circulation are using the system with 
reasonable success. For these the more rapid business machine system 
might be considered. 

Like keysorting, business machine systems were not devised for 
libraries. The two types of business machine equipment—the me- 
chanical of Remington Rand and the electric of the International 
Business Machines Corporation—have wide application in business, 
industry, and the field of science. Libraries which have adopted busi- 
ness machine operations have generally used IBM. The application 
of business machines to libraries has been discussed in books ® and 
library school theses.’® '! Business machines have been installed in 
several large college, university, and public libraries. In one business 
machine system charging a book requires the clerk merely to insert a 
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prepunched, serially numbered transaction card in the IBM time 
stamp and then to slip the card in the pocket of the outgoing book. 
Returned books can be discharged as fast as an attendant can remove 
transaction cards from the books. A book can be issued immediately 
to another borrower on a new transaction card without pulling a card 
from a circulation file (because there is none in a transaction card 
system ) or from a date file of original call slips. If the book has been 
reissued several times on the same day, all previous charges for the 
book can be discarded; only the last transaction for a particular book 
on a given day is valid. 

A set of prepunched transaction cards, good for use year after year, 
can be prepared by the nearest IBM service office; the library does not 
require a machine for this work. The only machine that a circulation 
department must have ready access to is a sorter with a matching 
device and short-card-feed, and into this are fed the transaction cards 
for one or more days’ circulation. The machine matches cards repre 
senting returned books against a complete dated, prepunched set of 
cards, and throws into a reject pocket a master-deck card for each 
book not yet returned. Only these “rejected” cards need be checked 
against the original call slips which are filed by date. Overdue notices 
are then prepared from the original call slips The operator can be er 
gaged in other work while the machine sorter is identifying the over 
due books. 


In many colleges and universities the registrar’s office uses business 


machines. In some, students carry business machine punched cards 
with such personal information as name, address, class, etc. If the 
registrar uses business machines, a complete duplicate file of student 
registration cards can be machine-produced for the library. Cards from 
the registrar may be received by the library in any order and then 
rearranged by the library's sorting machine. Brooklyn College Li 
brary receives from the registrar about 16,000 IBM cards at the be 
ginning of each semester, and the library receives a correction card 
for students who drop out of colleae during the term or who report 
a change of address, or for those who marry and change their names 
In this manner the library's registration file is kept up to date, and this 
is important in an institution with a large number of nonresident 
borrowers 

The disinclination of college and university libraries to use circula 
tion systems based on a transaction card is no doubt due to the fact 
that these systems r« quire the elimination of the current circulation 


file. The term “circulation file” should not be confused with a “location 
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file.” The former is a record of all books not in their accustomed place 
on the shelves; the latter is a record of long-term loans. If a manual 
circulation system is used, the customary single file is both a circula- 
tion file and a location file in that it includes records of books charged 
to readers for limited periods and records of books on permanent or 
semipermanent loan to departments. In a library using a transaction 
card system, the circulation file is eliminated; but a separate location 
file can be kept. This will contain records for books which are charged 
to departments, in the bindery, being mended, and missing books, i.e., 
records for all books not in place and not in current circulation. 

In the absence of a circulation file, perhaps the most important 
single factor in transaction card systems is the waiting list, for it 
will contain not only titles wanted by borrowers but also those 
wanted by the library’s preparation departments and by the reference 
and binding departments. If the transaction card system is used, wait- 
ing list cards arranged by call numbers should be checked against 
groups of books sorted by call numbers for return to the shelves. As 
a further check a student assistant should be sent to the shelves dur- 
ing slow periods with a block of waiting list cards to see whether any 
books have been overlooked in the regular checking. Books which re 
peatedly fail to turn up in their proper places on the shelves should 
be recorded without delay in the location file as missing, and the file 
should be checked regularly for all requested items not found in 
place. 

The simplest form of business machine operation—that utilizing a 
transaction card—requires the library to adapt its operation to the 
capabilities of the machine, for the manufacturers of IBM equipment 
do not make machines for use in libraries. Moreover, business ma 
chines do break down, but a machine out of commission for a few 
days is not a serious matter in even the largest and busiest library; 
sorting is merely postponed until after the machine is repaired. Also, 
many colleges and universities have other business machines on 
campus—at least a sorter, the only machine essential in library opera 
tions. 

Punched cards have already brought about revolutionary tec hniques 
in record handling,'*"'® and their future possibilities are almost un 
limited. The entire circulation operation would be completely auto 


matic if a machine were available which would “read” the punches on 


cards carried by students as well as the information punched on book 
cards and would then punch all of the information on a third card 
Such a machine is in regular operation at the Montclair, New Jersey, 
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Public Library.’* !7 Unfortunately, this model is unique; it is not in 
regular production and there is little likelihood that it will be until 
IBM is assured of a large market. This machine is ideal for libraries, 
but it has no known commercial application. 

Transaction card circulation systems are not considered adequate 
in research libraries. The lack of a circulation file makes it impossible 
to know who has a book until it becomes overdue. Neither can a 
borrower be informed when a book in circulation is due. The research 
worker often needs a particular edition, and unlike the average under- 
graduate, he cannot make use of a substitute. He must know when 
the particular edition he wants will be due. 

Transaction card systems have other shortcomings that must be 
weighed against the significant advantage of simplicity and speed. 
The weaknesses of transaction card systems all result from the impossi- 
bility of knowing where a book is until after it is overdue and the 
need to assume that if the book is not on the shelves and is not re- 
corded in a location file, it must, therefore, be in circulation. These 
weaknesses affect not only borrowers, but most of the departments 
in the library. 

In spite of their shortcomings more thought should be given to 
transaction card circulation systems. College and university librarians, 
by tradition, are not satisfied unless exact information is available 
about books in circulation, which, as explained above, is not furnished 
by transaction card systems. However, this information is not readily 
available in the increasingly popular open-shelf college and university 
libraries, even in those which use the conventional circulation file. 
With unhampered use of books students and faculty are free to re- 
move them from the shelves and to read them anywhere in the library 
without making a charge record. Librarians in new-type libraries 
accept the situation because they appreciate the educational value of 
free access to books. The need for records of books used in a library 
and those used outside is not wholly comparable, to be sure, for the 
materials consulted in the building ordinarily are reshelved within a 
few hours. Yet, however valuable a circulation file may be, it must be 
weighed in the balance with the reasons for modernizing the circula- 
tion system—eliminating clerical work, speeding up the charging and 
discharging process, eliminating the bottleneck caused by delays in 
discharging, and freeing circulation librarians from clerical details so 
that they can do professional work. 

There is another business machine system used successfully in sev- 
eral large research libraries. No transaction card is used in this sys- 
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tem, and exact information regarding books in circulation is available. 
In this system borrowers write on IBM punched cards the author, 
title, and call number of books, and their own name, address, and 
status (undergraduate, graduate student, or faculty member). Issuing 
a book consists simply of stamping the due date in the book. No dis- 
tinction is made between books to be used in the building or outside. 
The IBM charge cards are key punched for date due, status of bor- 
rower, and borrower's identification number, and the card is then filed 
manually in a master file. (A collating machine would file the cards 
by call numbers if these had been punched. Key punching for date 
due, alone, requires one to two hours a day for 600 to 800 books circu- 
lated; key punching call numbers as well would take considerably 
longer.) The master file contains a card for every book not in its place 
on the shelves, including books in circulation, those charged to faculty 
studies, those sent to the mendery or bindery, and those reported miss- 
ing in a “running” or in an annual inventory. Books charged to a per- 
manent location can be recorded in a separate file as these are not 
involved in the current circulation procedure and would only slow 
the sorting process if recorded in the current file. Cards representing 
all books cugrently held by a particular borrower can also be brought 
together by the sorting machine. Returned books are checked off man- 
ually in the master file before they are sent to the shelves. If holding 
books at this point creates a bottleneck, they may be sent to the 
shelves immediately on return. In this case the card is pulled from the 
master file when the book becomes overdue and then checked against 
the shelves, but if a returned book is wanted by another borrower, the 
card is pulled at once from the master file. 

Many college and university libraries which circulate large num- 
bers of books are faced with the choice of a keysort system or of a 
business machine installation. The work to be accomplished, how well 
the system will do the job, and how much the system will cost—these 
should be the chief questions, and in this order. Too often the cost 
of the system is placed first with the result that a less desirable system 
is adopted. No study suggests how much should be expended on a 
circulation system. There are rules of thumb for the size of the book 
budget, for relative costs of periodical subscriptions, and for binding; 
but there appear to be no rules about the cost of a circulation system. 
If the choice is between IBM or McBee Keysort, the cost of renting 
expensive business machines and relatively low-cost punched cards 
in the former system should be compared with the low-cost punches 
but high-cost cards of the latter. It should also be borne in mind that 
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keysort systems do not-eliminate the circulation file as do all transac- 
tion card circulation systems. 

The factors influencing simplification of charging methods in col- 
lege and university libraries are also found in public libraries—an in- 
creasing number of borrowers, cost and scarcity of help, and a desire 
to free librarians from clerical work. In addition, public libraries have 
been affected by an increased awareness of libraries. Years of con- 
tinual good publicity and the promotion of public library use in the 
schools have produced results. Even when young people enroll in urban 
colleges and universities, there is still a tendency for them to use the 
familiar local public library for assigned books of which the college 
library has too few copies, and insofar as funds permit, public libraries 
generally try to meet this demand. Consequently, circulation figures 
have increased and public library charging methods had to be sim- 
plified 

The Newark charging system has been satisfactory for many years 
but with the need for a faster, simpler system many public libraries 
have been installing photographic charging.'**° The Photocharger 
developed by Remington Rand, is probably responsible for the popu 
larity of this method of charging books. The Remington Photocharger 
differs from this firm’s Film-A-Record machine and the Eastman Re 
cordak charger in that the Photocharger photographs on a roll of 
paper whereas the other two record the charge on film. The three ma 
chines simultaneously photograph the book information on a card 
or pocket, a transaction card with a serial number bearing the due 
date, and the borrower's card or other form of acceptable identifica 
tion. This record is then retained in the form of films or prints as long 
as it is needed for locating overdue records, i.e., for the loan period 
As the books borrowed are returned, the transaction cards are re 
moved and filed by serial number; and after a block of transaction 
numbers has been in the file for the period of the loan, any number 
missing from the series indicates an overdue book. The film or the 
paper record is then consulted, the name and address of the borrower 
is found, and an overdue notice is sent 

Advantages of photoc harging are numerous. All slipping of books 
is eliminated, discharging a returned book consists merely in remov 
ing a transaction card, and any doubt about a borrower's having i 
particular book can be settled by reference to the photographic 
record. There are some disadvantage The time saved in slipping 
vill be lost if transaction cards are sorted manually. Keysorting o1 


better, business machines should be used for this purpose. The lack 
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of a file of books in circulation makes it impossible to locate a book 
until it becomes overdue. Catching books on the “waiting list” is also 
difficult with photographic charging or any transaction card system. 
Clerks report a certain amount of eyestrain in reading film and in de 
ciphering poor prints Photochargers formerly went out of order with 
out the charging assistant becoming aware that charges were not 
being recorded, but this has been corrected in later models. These are 
also equipped with an indicator to show the amount of film left on 
the reel. 

Less popular than photocharging but used to good advantage in 
some public libraries is the audio method of charging books. Audio- 
charging *': ** eliminates all handwriting. The assistant merely speaks 
into a receiver, giving the author and title of the book, the serial or 
transaction number, and the name and address of the borrower. Users 
of audio-charging report some embarrassment on the part of the 
borrower when the titles of certain books are dictated loud enough 
to be heard by other borrowers. This objection has been met by erect- 
ing a screen around the mouthpiece of the dictating mechanism. An 
other complaint is voiced by clerks who must play back the disk when 
overdue notices are to be sent. Unless the original dictation was clear 
and unless certain words in titles and in borrowers’ names were spelled 
out, some interesting misspellings may appear in the notices borrowers 
receive. Spelling out multisyllabic names wastes a great amount of 
time. A borrower may not object to an author's name being misspelled 
but he may justifiably be irritated when the library takes liberties 
with the spelling of his own name. No library should do this to its 
customers 

Keysorting, too, has its place in public libraries. Used in conjunc 
tion with photocharging, keysorting provides a rapid way to sort 
transaction cards, and, without keysorting, full advantage of photo- 
charging cannot be realized. Sorting by business machines is still 
faster. 

The type of circulation system employed often determines the level 
of work circulation librarians perform; this alone justifies careful s¢ 
lection of the system best suited to a particular library. The separation 
of professional and clerical work, if not a major reason for introducing 
simplified circulation methods, is an important objective. It is in 
credible that so littl progress has been made toward eliminating the 
clerical work connected with book circulation Apart from wasting 
the abilities of librarians assigned to clerical work, there is another 


practical reason for seeing that librarians have professional duties 
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This was voiced thirty years ago by C. C. Williamson, then Dean of 
the Columbia University School of Library Service, who said: 


Until the distinction between clerical and professional workers is 

sharply made and adhered to the demand for adequate salaries for 
the professional group will prove ineffective because they will be 
economically impossible. A careful appraisal of the duties actually 
performed by many workers for whom professional salaries are de- 
manded will show that they are often in large part clerical and not 
worthy of higher remuneration. Until library work is so organized 
that professional workers devote all their time and energy to profes 
sional tasks,—tasks which workers with less adequate general and 
technical equipment cannot perform without permanent damage to 
library service,—it is not worth while to expect librarians to be paid 
on a professional basis.** 
In 1954 R. B. Downs ** wrote: “One of our first tasks, I think, is to 
achieve a clear distinction and separation between clerical and pro- 
fessional duties in libraries. The most telling objection to the accept- 
ance of librarians into academic circles is that in perhaps a majority 
of our libraries there are too many routine, non-professional jobs 
being carried on by so-called professional staff members.” 

L. W. Dunlap *° found that librarians appear to be more interested 
in acquisition and administrative problems than in ways and means 
to improve a library’s services to its readers. This observation does not 
apply to all chief librarians, but, insofar as it is true of some, it is 
indeed strange that use and service is not of greater concern, because 
this should be the end result of all activity—ordering, cataloging, 
binding. Someone must be vitally concerned with the all-important 
library function of service to readers and use of the collection. The 
circulation department “must be the active agent that introduces 
books to . . . [a] complex group [of students] and coordinates the 
library with advanced educational method.” ** 

What are some of the possible future trends in circulation work 
and public service? Certain of these can be predicated on the discern- 
able trends which have been discussed. More of the larger college 
and university libraries are likely to adopt keysorting in circulation 
work. If these libraries overcome the existing disinclination toward 
eliminating the circulation file, the way would be clear for one of the 
photographic or business machine systems using transaction cards. 
On the other hand, university libraries may introduce business ma- 
chines while still retaining the circulation file. Smaller college and 
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university libraries are likely to adopt keysorting wherever card sort- 
ing becomes a burdensome process. 

Public libraries appear to be re-evaluating their overdue fines prac- 
tices. Libraries collect fines mainly to insure the return of books and 
to keep circulation flowing smoothly, and the cost of collecting fines 
is receiving and will continue to receive greater attention. One trend 
is toward lengthening the loan period so that fewer books are re- 
turned late and fewer fines are levied. 

The trend in larger public libraries toward photocharging is likely 
to continue. The Newark charging system will no doubt maintain its 
popularity in the small public library, and the medium-sized library 
will have to decide whether to continue with the Newark system or 
adopt photocharging. The determining factors will naturally be avail- 
able funds and need for quicker service. More attention will be given 
in public libraries to ease of users. Return receptacles at the curb 
will become more popular; new libraries will include drive-in windows 
in their plans, and where land is available, off-street parking areas 
for patrons will be provided. Messenger service to expedite the de- 
livery and return of books to busy people will be used to a greater 
extent, and service to convalescent and old people’s homes is likely to 
be extended. In short, ease of use and extension of service will domi- 
nate future trends in circulation systems. 

Circulation librarians are the counterparts of commercial salesmen. 
Both meet the public, and upon them the organization relies for its 
reputation and success. The wise administrator will do well to give 
much attention to his salesmen. 
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RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 


AN AMAZING AMOUNT of ink has been consumed 
in presenting the case against conventional methods of measuring and 
evaluating public services, but there is as yet no evidence that the 
pen is mighty enough to penetrate the divinity that hedges our tra 
ditional approach to circulation and reference statistics. If we could 
plead ignorance of the follies we commit and the fallacies we perpet- 
uate in this regard, we would be entitled to a modicum of sympathy 
However, most of us resort to statistics as the best method of im 
pressing public officials, corporation executives, and school, college, 
and university administrators in the full knowledge that this technique 
will not bear close scrutiny. Some of us have contemplated without 
too much relish that some perceptive recipient of our reports would 
some day ask the embarrassing questions that we have already asked 
ourselves about the significance of circulation and reference statistics 

It has been authoritatively stated that statistics on book use are 
found in the earliest available records; ' however, it may be more sig 
nificant that compilations of such statistics from a number of American 
libraries began in 1851.2 The cases are indeed few in which present 
day annual reports fail to include figures on book use,’ despite the fact 
that the inherent weaknesses of such statistics are widely admitted by 
librarians in all kinds of libraries and even in publications put out 
by our professional associations.» *'® The candor with which short 
comings are proclaimed on the one hand, and the frequency with 
which the continuation of present practices is advocated on the other, 
surpasses belief. The typical argument proceeds somewhat as follows 
circulation statistics fail to present an accurate picture of what a li 
brary does; they have serious shortcomings; however, they have been 
used for a long time and are widely accepted, therefore, etc., etc 

At this point the reader has a right to ask for a bill of particulars 
iainst circulation statistics. Such a bill might read as follows 
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1. Circulation statistics are a crude, quantitative measure, largely 
lacking in qualitative factors. To cite an extreme example, it is not 
proper to compare the circulation of a library which traffics exclu- 
sively in light romances, mysteries, and westerns with the circulation 
of a library composed of carefully developed subject collections and 
a critically selected fiction collection. The circulation of one technical 
book is more important than ten circulations of a popular novel, so 
the argument goes, although this unsupported statement cannot be 
categorically defended. In the same vein, it is not reasonable to com- 
pare a 1952 circulation which is 60 per cent nonfiction with a much 
larger 1932 circulation which was 65 per cent fiction. Furthermore, 
circulation statistics fail to reveal the significance of what is read, 
the impact of books upon the individual or upon society, or even 
whether or not the books circulated were read. Pursuing this line of 
reasoning, Hannah Logasa once wrote: “The circulation statistics in 
libraries tell the number of physical books furnished by the library. 
But the physical book is only paper, print and binding until it is re- 
constructed by a reader. By that standard, many books circulated are 
never born, because the reader has not read himself into the book 
The only book circulation that really counts is one in which the reader 
has caused the book to be born.” ® Therefore, it is not enough to know 
that so many medical books, for example, were circulated. It is impor- 
tant to know whether or not the person who borrowed a given medical 
book was a biochemist, a physician, a medical student, a hypochon 
driac, an intelligent layman, or a curious young person, and to know 
to what use, if any, the information contained in the book was put 

2. The second item in the bill of particulars rests on the belief that 
book-use statistics, at best, are fragmentary. There are problems of 
unrecorded use in the case of open libraries, in stacks, in departmental 
collections, and in dormitory libraries, to cite but a few examples 

3. From the standpoint of comprehensiveness and comparability, 
statistics are greatly affected by a series of miscellaneous factors, and 
therefore it is not really possible to say that one library is doing a 
better job than another on the basis of circulation. These factors in 
clude the amount of money available for the purchase of duplicates, 
the presence or absence of a rental collection, curricular differences 
in schools and colleges, reserve book rules and the method of record 
ing reserve book loans, the social structure and educational level of 
the community served by a public library, and even circulation rules 
and general operating procedures. 
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As has been indicated, many librarians who grant the validity of 
all the foregoing criticism have been reluctant to turn their backs 
on the blandishments of statistics. These people have sought to per- 
form a minor operation here and a major one there in order to over- 
come some of the weaknesses. Leon Carnovsky suggests that librarians 
“weight” books according to merit. For example, one circulation of 
Lippmann’s Good Society would be “equivalent to half-a-dozen issues 
of Temple Bailey, with, say, a biography by Ludwig coming some- 
where between. Lippmann would be scored 6; Ludwig, 3; and Miss 
Bailey, 1. It would be possible to go even farther, and assign varying 
values to fiction of varying literary merit.” ! This proposal is suscepti- 
ble to criticism on the grounds of impracticability. Furthermore, such 
a plan would not give consideration to the reader and his purpose in 
reading a book. A social historian or literary critic might read exten- 
sively in light novels of the 1920’s and thereby achieve a contribution 
to knowledge without the qualitative significance of the work being 
reflected statistically. 

In attempting to refine circulation statistics, David Jolly * has sug- 
gested ranking books according to “intrinsic worth,” determining the 
age, sex, occupation, education, interest, and hobbies of each borrower 
and ascertaining “how much of the information is assimilated.” H. I. 
Muller ® has taken a startlingly opportunistic attitude toward circula- 
tion statistics. He suggests, in effect, that the librarian determine 
those factors in the circulation statistics which bring good repute to 
the library, and then he proposes that we emphasize these factors in 
ingenious ways. For example, if it is more respectable to circulate a 
high percentage of nonfiction, one should not simply relate nonfiction 
statistics to total circulation but should show how many readers took 
some nonfiction, a much higher and more impressive figure. 

An all-time low in pronouncements on circulation statistics was 
made in the October 1953 A.L.A. Bulletin. This article deplores 
the fact that libraries have not achieved, and are not likely to achieve, 
the per capita circulation of the depression years, despite the fact, 
according to the author's not-too-clear statistics, that we are getting 
much more financial support in 1939 dollars than we were in 1933. 
Reference is made to the “many new and additional services that take 
an important share of the library’s income,” but on an empirical basis 
it is concluded that this does not account for our increased well-being. 


The author then goes on to state: 


In other words, the individual library is now lending about half 
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as many books per capita, per dollar of library income, per volume 
accessioned, per employee, or per anything else, as it did in the early 
thirties. . . . The statistics are indeed convincing, but what public 
librarian is ready to concede that his or her library can never expect 
to do as much “business” as was done twenty long years ago—to say 
nothing of doing as much per capita or per income dollar? No, librar- 
ians will continue working to get back up above that 1932-33 circula- 
tion line, realizing full well that circulation figures don't tell the full 
story but determined, nevertheless, that they aren’t going to work 
forever in the shadow of a time “when we were really busy around 
here.” 17 


Conflicting statements in the above quotation to the effect that 
“statistics are indeed convincing” and “circulation figures don’t tell 
the full story . . . nevertheless,” are all too characteristic of many treat 
ments of this subject. A parallel to the reasoning contained in the 
article under consideration may be found in comparing cost per 
book-circulated in certain sub-branches which are purely mass cir- 
culation outlets open a few hours weekly, and cost per-book-circulated 
in branch libraries providing reference service, telephone service, 
leisure reading accommodations, story hours, community programs, 
and readers’ advisory service on a forty to fifty hours per week basis 
Certainly such comparisons are extremely hazardous just as a com- 
parison between 1932 and 1952 is hazardous. This is further suggested 
by a letter to the editor published in the December 1953 A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, commenting on the aforementioned article: “It seems to me there 
is a great fallacy in taking circulation statistics as a measure, without 
taking into account many other factors. . . . [During the depression] 
patrons were reading mysteries and westerns and any other kind of 


escape reading available, simply to forget their problems. . . . The 
fiction percentage in 1931 was 61%, in 1932, 62%, as against 27% in 1951 
and 26% in 1952. . . . Twelve westerns a week count heavily against 


one technical handbook in a circulation record.” '” 

Before leaving the subject of circulation statistics, attention should 
be called to the Index of Public Library Circulation.'* If the criticisms 
advanced thus far have any foundation in fact or reason, the Index 
should be re-examined in terms of the philosophy which motivates its 
publication and possible use. It seems painfully apparent that the 
Index is the product of an almost purely statistical mode of thought 
untrammeled by deeper professional implications discussed here 

Let us now shift our attention to reference statistics. Public librar 


ians took the lead in introducing reference services in the third quar- 
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ter of the nineteenth century, partly because the custodial concept 
of librarianship delayed the development in colleges, and partly be- 
cause public librarians felt a need to justify expenditure of city funds 
by offering additional services.'® Most of the people who have con- 
sidered the problem of reference statistics have concluded with Fre- 
mont Rider that “the finest service that every library gives is the 
very one that can never be measured.” Although this has led to 
the comforting thought that most important cultural and intellectual 
achievements cannot be “weighed on a scale, measured in inches, or 
price-marked in dollars and cents,” *! it has not noticeably decreased 
the use of statistics of reference service. However, increasing numbers 
of people recognize that “qualitative measurement” of reference serv- 
ice is a contradiction in terms,'® and they prefer the use of such terms 
as “evaluate,” “interpret,” and “judge.” *4 

The small amount of space devoted to evaluation of reference serv- 
ice in some of our outstanding professional literature is surprising. The 
Public Library Inquiry, A National Plan for Public Library Service, 
and The Administration of the American Public Library acknowledge 
that there is a problem but largely disregard it.'* 14. 2? For the college 
library field G. R. Lyle ** has made an excellent analysis of the sub- 
ject. J. I. Wyer ** dismisses the problem by saying that “It is doubtful 
whether statistics of this kind are worth the time and trouble involved 
in their preparation.” Post-War Standards for Public Libraries is to be 
commended for its approach to the problem of “quality” in standards, 
despite some perplexing statements which seem to contradict each 
other. Many standards are stated in nonstatistical terms. For example, 
to meet responsibilities in the field of reference, larger libraries are 
urged to provide a card catalog, research materials in fields of com 
munity interest, instruction in the use of the library, and at least one 
trained librarian to do reference work during public service hours 
However, one also learns that “Statistical records of reference and read- 
ing aid questions should be kept” and “the statistical enumerations 
of library service which are used as the bases for quantitative stand 
ards are generally both accurate and uniform in definition” despite the 
fact that “Library service embraces many intangible elements of qual- 
ity and excellence which cannot be precisely measured” and the 
“definition and recording of reference and reading aid questions 
have not been standardized satisfactorily in public library practice.” * 

Let us consider for a moment the methods that are generally used 
to “measure” reference service. Perhaps the most common is the keep- 
ing of a running tally of questions asked. This may be supplemented 
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by a classified list of questions, number of “search” and “research” 
questions as determined by certain time-to-answer categories, number 
of readers using service and time spent in library, record of actual 
questions asked, separate record of questions not answered, types of 
materials used in answering questions, number of bibliographies com- 
piled, bulletins prepared, stack permits issued, telephone calls, letter 
requests, indexes made, club programs prepared, and interlibrary loan 
requests. This array is so formidable that it would be immediately 
suspect in the eyes of a competent administrator, and if the full 
battery of statistics should be turned upon public officials or their 
counterparts in school, college, and special library situations, these 
officials would be (a) completely confused, (b) impressed by the 
sheer weight of numbers, or (c) suspicious of librarians. 

What are the criticisms of statistics of reference service other than 


mere proliferation? 


1. Such statistics are not inclusive. Reference librarians say that 
only 60 per cent of the questions are recorded on a busy day,”! and an 





even smaller percentage of reference books used is ever recorded. 

2. Qualitative measurement, so-called, is unattainable although the 
essence of reference service is quality.’®: 7° In response to a suggestion 
that the importance of a question might be determined by the place 
of the inquirer in the business, social, or faculty hierarchy, it has been 
humorously suggested that “a question from the [college] President 
might be rated as worth ten, a question from a Dean as seven, and so 
on down to a question from an undergraduate which ought to be 
worth minus one which . . . reduces the whole thing to the absurdity 
which it is.” 

3. The effort to evaluate questions as to 
has led to reliance on time differentials as a basis of identification 


For example, a question that can be answered in fifteen minutes or 


search” and “research” 


less is a “search” question; a question requiring more than fifteen 
minutes is a “research” question. Obviously ridiculous though this 
technique is, it was once used by A.L.A. and the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation.** As Mary N. Barton has pointed out, time distinctions are 
invalid because they do not give weight to the competence of the li 
brarian; a question that requires two hours to answer receives the 
same value as one that takes sixteen minutes; and if a file of difficult 
questions and answers is kept, the first time a question is answered 
it may be classified as “research,” the second and succeeding times 


as “search.” * 
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Nine out of ten of the people who have analyzed the flaws in refer- 
ence statistics have not even attempted a solution for the problem of 
interpreting reference services to the public, but they have demon- 
strated that certain records can be of great value in internal manage- 
ment of the reference department. During the time that he was at the 
Grosvenor Library, R. W. Christ made substantial contributions to 
the management aspect of reference department records.*! He demon- 
strated that a complete record of questions and source of answers 
provided the following valuable information to the departmental 
supervisor: (1) those subordinates in need of training and closer 
supervision, (2) weaknesses in the reference and general book collec- 
tion as well as important available materials that were being neg- 
lected, (3) the need for more adequate graphic material to help 
readers use the card catalog, and (4) changed techniques for answer- 
ing questions from reference books, documents, and from the gen- 
eral book collection. H. C. Bauer also pointed out that a running 
record of reference work not done is of great value in self-evaluation 
of staff and collection.?* 

Before attempting to reach any conclusions in regard to the use or 
misuse of public service statistics, let us consider possible reasons for 


our strong attachment to such statistics: 


1. We have seen “science” and “research” lend respectability to 
related fields, such as education, and we hope that if we do likewise 
some of this respectability will rub off on us. Statistical hypnosis, to 
coin a phrase, has become an occupational disease. As C. E. Sherman '* 
points out, “.. . librarians as a whole were, and have continued to be, 
influenced by mathematical considerations. Anyone who doubts this 
need only quiz the next half-dozen librarians he meets as to their 
understanding of the A.L.A. standards for public libraries.” 

2. Another occupational hazard, closely related to the preceding 
one, is the “Ph.D. approach.” An anonymous colleague has observed 
that “the tendency to mechanize everything and measure everything 
by a centimeter rule is rapidly placing us librarians in the same class 
with Ph.D.’s from Columbia’s Teachers College who have learned a 
technique of using standard measurements which they apply with so 
little imagination and cultural background that usually the result of 
their measuring is what the well-educated person knew intuitively all 
of the time.” ' 

3. Sherman, who, with Lyle, has done as much clear thinking on 


this problem as anyone, says that “the mounting statistics of circula 
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tion fit perfectly into the American’s affection for big figures.” 

4. Number 3, above, is related to the Big Business approach to ad- 
ministration. Taking a leaf from the special librarian’s notebook, 
Bauer *° says: “Management today expects results and demands sta 
tistical evidence of efficiency and accomplishment.” J. A. Lowe ‘ 
echoes this sentiment when he says that the librarian who possesses 


30 


statistics “approximates the position of a business executive who has 
definite elements of control, as standards against which he can check 
the actual efficiency of the business.” 

5. Even interdepartmental jealousy has contributed to the develop 
ment of certain types of statistics. Margie M. Helm admits that exact 
measurement of quality in reference service is impossible, but she 
perceives the need for “objective data by which we could interpret 
the reference department to laymen and to college administrators 
The circulation department has had its statistics of use. It seems that 
the reference department should devise some quantitative criteria by 
which its work could be interpreted or measured roughly. . . . If we 
can obtain objective data about [reference] service it ought to be 
i better indication of the scholarly use of the library than circulation 
statistics.” ** This is not a lone opinion as Edith Guerrier *' confirms 

the statistics gained by such a survey [of reference service] are of 
use in convincing library boards that the library's efficiency cannot be 
udged solely by circulation figures.” In other words we create poor 
statistics to compete with bad ones 

6. Miscellaneous reasons for the use of statistics are candidly ae 
cribed by a British librarian: “It is pathetic to see, when reading a 
large m mber of annual re ports the almost hypnotic effect of statistics 
upon ours¢ lves. How we give ourselves away. Some of us glory in them 
and find exhilarating evidence in every group of figures, for the won 
derful services we are giving. Others introduce them apologetically 
and make a pretence of hiding them away but even so, how often they 
refer innocuously to some figure which purports to enhance their 
service. Regretfully too, one cannot fail to notice at times disparaging 
implic ations with re spect to other library services, the more to en 


hance ones own. 


Most of thi paper has been devoted to the shortcomings of circula 


tion and reference statistic but there is no desire to deprecate the 
utility of statistics in internal management situations where they can 
be employed with caution ind the attention to nonstatistical factors 
knov n to good administrator Progre in my ling technique s and 
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the use of operational statistics in other fields encourage one to hope 
that precise, detailed, and expert analysis of small samples of circula- 
tion and reference work might produce valid conclusions of signifi- 
cance for release to appropriating bodies and patrons. However, if 
successful, these techniques will probably only be usable by large 
libraries, while the statistical problem, like so many other library prob- 
lems, is not so restricted. It would not seem amiss, therefore, to look 
outside the statistical realm for a gereral solution to this problem. 

With this in mind it is relevant to inquire into our objectives in 
using statistics. The ultimate purpose is almost invariably to ensure a 
certain level of financial support or to increase such support. This is 
true whether we present public service statistics to those who control 
the purse strings directly or whether we appeal to a wider audience 
which may indirectly influence appropriations. Since this is clearly 
a case of “public relations” with a motive, we might profitably ex 
amine a definition of the term: “Public relations have to do with the 
development and maintenance by any legitimate means of favorable 
attitudes on the part of the people with whom an agency comes into 
contact.” 8 The italics in the quotation are added by this writer and 
are used to emphasize the fact that public relations must be based on 
truth not propaganda. 

It has been the author's good fortune to be associated with college, 
special, and public libraries, several with a reputation for excellenc: 
in collections and service which no proliferation of public service 
statistics could enhance or deprecate. It can be conversely reasoned 
that all the statistical finagling in the world cannot measurably im- 
prove the reputation of a library which has a poor collection and a 
surly or incompetent staff. We need day-to-day awareness on the part 
of our “community,” whether it be a city, college, school, or corpora 
tion, of the services we have to offer. This means consistent and high 
level public relations based upon the only sound foundation of any 
such program—competent and courteous service. 

Bauer ** confirms this point of view for the special library by saying 
“In the final analysis, the true measure of a special library's service is 
the reputation gradually won for accurate, thorough, interested and 
intelligent help.” Lyle has stated the case for college libraries in the 
following terms: 


It is generally agreed that the functions of college libraries are not 
fully understood by those who are responsible for their welfare at 
the top level or by those who use its services. . Ask any student 
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what a librarian does and his generally unfurrowed brow immediately 
clouds up. The professor will parry the question with a perishable 
witticism or else state frankly that the librarian hands out the books 
at the loan desk. Yet no one should leap too quickly to the wrong con- 
clusion. Students, faculty, and administrators know the importance of 
books in education and associate libraries and librarians with books. 
If they do not know what librarians do to make these books avail- 


able . . . it is largely because they have not heard enough about such 
matters. . . . It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that efforts to 


improve public relations directly rather than as a mere by-product of 
good service are worth while.** 


Back in 1876 Samuel Green of the Worcester Free Public Library 
understood some of the elementary truths of library service which too 
many of us have forgotten: “The more freely a librarian mingles with 
readers, and the greater the amount of assistance he renders them, the 
more intense does the conviction of citizens, also, become, that the 
library is a useful institution, and the more willing do they grow to 
grant money in larger and larger sums to be used in buying books and 


employing additional assistants.” ** 
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The Interpretation of Public Services 


WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON 


THE worD “interpretation,” as applied to college 
librarianship has been defined as “the act or process of bringing in- 
formation about the college to bear on library functions and policies, 
and the interpretation of library functions, policies, and procedures to 
the public served by the college library.”! With some modification, 
this meaning also applies to the interpretation of a library’s public 
services, and the following is offered as a working definition: the act 
or process of informing a library’s users of its services to them. Since 
interpretation requires communication, a library naturally utilizes all 
available media: annual reports, exhibits and displays, newspapers, 
radio, television, handbooks, guides to collections, and other library 
publications as well as direct contacts between its staff and clientele 
(including all forms of instruction in library use). To attempt to dis 
cuss all of these media in the present article would be impossible not 
only because of limitations of space but also because libraries usually 
do not distinguish the interpretation of their public services from that 
of all other services. Therefore, this review has concerned itself with 
three of the most important ways of interpreting public services: all 
types of instruction in the use of the library, library handbooks, and 
guides to collections. Since the college and university libraries are far 
more active in these areas than other types of libraries, this paper 
draws heavily but not exclusively upon their experience. 

Why has instruction in the use of the library been described as 
“one of the most neglected of all library responsibilities” 2? and as one 
of the “persisting problems [which] need vigorous new attack”? 
The question is neither a new one, nor one which librarians have 
failed to be aware of and to write about. The idea of instruction in 
the use of the library was apparently widespread by 1876,‘ and it is 
one to which librarians have continued to give attention, as a few 
representative examples demonstrate clearly. In 1914 the U.S. Office 
of Education published the results of a questionnaire sent to 596 col- 
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The Interpretation of Public Services 


leges and universities and 284 normal schools to obtain data on the 
place of “book arts, bibliography, library economy, or any instruction 
in the management of libraries” in their curriculums;* in 1926 the 
American Library Association Survey of Libraries in the United States 
included data on this point. Harvie Branscomb’s Teaching with Books 
deals with this as part of the larger problem of integrating the program 
of the library and that of the faculty,” and K. J. Brough discusses it 
as one form of personal assistance to the reader.’ 

Librarians have devoted considerable attention to the problem, as 
evidenced by well over a hundred articles listed in Library Literature 
in the last twenty years (excluding those dealing with instruction in 
elementary and high schools). If formidable in quantity, however 
this literature does not impress one with its quality. For one thing 
with few exceptions each article has not attempted anything beyond 
presentation of a case study—solution of a specific problem in terms 
of the needs of a particular situation. Moreover, there are no reports on 
failur2s—that is, the institutions which found programs of library 
instruction unsatisfactory or unsuitable. Finally, in recent years there 
has been nothing in the way of a comprenensive picture. According to 
the Office of Education report there were seven colleges and univer 
sities which had required courses in library instruction and twenty 
which had elective courses.? The A.L.A. Survey reported that half 
of the college and university libraries of more than 20,000 volumes 
offered some kind of library instruction,’ but, in spite of all the pub 
lished reports, we simply do not know what the picture looks like in 
1954. Clearly there is a need for thorough investigation of the current 
practices of college and university libraries in providing instruction in 
the use of the library. The present paper perforce bases its observa 
tions on the published accounts which have appeared in recent years 

The statements, frequently seen, that the college should offer some 
kind of library instruction rest, of course, upon the assumption that 
large numbers of college students are often ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary facts about libraries, that they know little about the catalog, 
reference books, and bibliographies. Available data, although small 
in quantity, support this view. Lulu R. Reed, analyzing the scores of 
650 college students who took her test on the use of the library, sum- 


marized their shortcomings as follows: 


1. Students have not acquired specific and detailed knowledge of 
reference tools, such as dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

2. Students have not learned to associate types of questions with 
types of books most likely to answer those questions. 
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3. Students have not learned to associate authors or editors with 
types of material. 

4. Students have not learned to associate topics with general fields 
of knowledge and consequently do not benefit, to a maximum degree, 
by labels indicating divisions of the classification scheme. 

5. Students have not learned to use parts of books effectively and 
have inadequate knowledge of bibliographical features such as foot- 
notes, bibliographies, and indexes. 

6. Student interpretation of specimen entries from Readers’ Guide, 
New York Times Index, and document indexes reveals inability to un- 
derstand and locate information by means of these tools. 

7. Students are not able to evaluate sources of information readily. 

8. Students do not understand the functions of various library de- 
partments.!! 


The results of a comprehensive examination on the use of the library 
given to 354 graduate students at the University of California and Stan- 
ford University included the following: 34 per cent received lower than 
C grades on the use of the card catalog; 42 per cent failed to answer 
correctly any of five questions on general reference books; 53 per cent 
had never used any of the following: Union List of Serials, Library of 
Congress depository catalog, United States Catalogue, British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Books, and Library of Congress List of Subject 
Headings; 56 per cent made grades of D or E on questions on peri- 
odical indexes; 58 per cent did not know whether or not there was a 
good index to United States government publications; 89 per cent 
did not know whether or not there was a general index covering all 
state government publications.” 

On the other side, Miss Reed’s study does indicate the value of in- 
struction. She reported that freshmen who had had a brief orientation 
course scored about as well as seniors; “In other words, by means of 
some definite instruction, students attained in a short time the same 
degree of proficiency as they acquired independently in four years of 
college.” "4 

For convenience in discussing the problem here it may be divided 
into three parts, corresponding to three levels of instruction: (1) un 
dergraduate, (2) upper division and graduate, and (3) professional 
The first has received most attention from librarians, but recent publi- 
cations record a growing awareness of the problem for the second and 
third levels as well. Progress in achieving a satisfactory program of 
instruction, however, has not been uniform by any means, and each of 
these levels deserves separate consideration. 
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Library instruction for undergraduates falls into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) that which utilizes informal teaching methods and is 
limited to a single contact such as the orientation tour, and (2) that 
which utilizes formal teaching, usually with problem assignments 
for the student, and which is designed to give him sufficient skill in 
library techniques to be able to cope effectively with most of his 
library needs up to advanced levels. Of course, there are many varia- 
tions of each type, especially of the latter which ranges from a few 
hours of instruction in English or rhetoric classes to semester courses, 
both elective and required. Some colleges make use of both types. 

The informal type of instruction is probably more common and is 
usually included in the college orientation program conducted during 
the Freshman Week, although it may come after classes have begun 
or even as one period in a required freshman course. It usually takes 
the form of a talk by the librarian or some other library staff member, 
often done as he takes the group through the library and points out 
the catalog, reference books, periodical indexes, etc. While such tours 
have the advantage of showing students the location of library tools, 
practical difficulties often prevent the instruction from being really 
effective: the group walks along, pausing briefly, while the guide 
points out and explains the catalog, periodical indexes, etc., but some 
students cannot hear what he is saying, while the mood and timing is 
hardly conducive to the students’ asking questions. Moreover, if the 
tour comes during Freshman Week, it loses much of its impact, for 
then it is just one of many phases of college life which the students 
hear about; while if it is given as one meeting of a course the instruc- 
tor often prepares the class poorly or not at all, so that it fails to see 
the relevancy of the discussion to the course. Other devices, such as 
motion pictures, slides, and exhibits in the library, or even an evening 
reception during Freshman Week, have been tried on occasion and 
may prove more effective in meeting the demand for brief library 
orientation and instruction. One interesting recent suggestion contem 
plates the use of an automatic slide projector capable of showing 
thirty slides in three minutes and repeating the series continuously as 
long as desired. Supplementing other methods of instruction, the 
slides could provide answers to routine questions of a general nature, 
such as explanation of the items on the catalog card, the use of the 
dictionary, etc.’ 

Teaching the use of the library on a more formal basis usually re- 
quires a number of hours of class time either in such courses as Eng- 


lish composition or rhetoric or else by means of a whole course, en- 
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tirely separate, on how to use the library. The former occurs with 
more frequency than the latter, although many teachers are reluctant 
to give up enough class hours for an effective program. If such arrange- 
ments are made, the question arises as to whether the English staff 
or librarians should teach the unit. There are at least two reasons why 
the library staff should do the job: (1) it is competent to explain the 
library, whereas many faculty members are not themselves sure of 
library techniques, and (2) the contacts established probably make 
the students more willing to ask questions subsequently. A full course 
on how to use the library is occasionally offered on a noncredit basis 
but at best this seems to have little to recommend it, and certainly 
does not enhance the status of library science as a subject. Usually 
the course on how to use the library meets once or twice a week for a 
semester and carries one or two hours credit. In a few institutions, like 
Louisiana State University, it is required, but when it is offered on an 
elective basis, the enrollment often proves disappointing. This is a 
question which should also be investigated. It would be interesting to 
know why college students fail to enroll in such courses. For the pres 
ent we can only speculate that crowded curriculums (now moving in 
the direction of more required courses and fewer electives) a failure 
to realize the need for, or value of, such instruction, and the term 
“library science,” which often has unpleasant connotations to the 
student, may combine to discourage him from registering in such 
courses as are available. A comparison of three lists of topics usually 
included in such courses reveals substantial agreement on the follow 
ing points: card catalog, periodical indexes, major reference books 
compiling a bibliography.'*'* Other points which may be discussed 
include the following: parts of the book, note taking, arrangement of 
books, government documents, buying books, and introduction to 
subject bibliography 

Perhaps at this point one may observe that although, as previously 
mentioned, we lack statistics, it would appear that a large proportion 
of our colleges and universities do not offer courses on how to use the 
library. On the other hand, extensive offering of such courses, espe 
cially if required, would place a heavy burden on the library, and 
special provision would have to be made for adequate instructional 
staff. One writer estimated in the thirties that for a university having a 
thousand prospective students, the cost of a required course in library 
science would probably be prohibitive.'* More recently it has been 
suggested that schools with more than 2,500 students should establish 
a separate department of bibliography to handle library instruction.'* 
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A partial solution to this might be to require students to demonstrate 
proficiency in library techniques either by a satisfactory grade on a 
comprehensive examination or by satisfactory completion of a course. 
Such a system would not only save expensive instruction costs by re- 
ducing the number of sections but also allow students to avoid an 
unnecessary course. Stephens, Goucher, and Southwestern colleges 
use such a plan, and this permits the library to concentrate instruction 
on those who show need for it. 

An adequate program of instruction in the use of the library should 
operate on an advanced as well as an elementary level. This paper has 
already mentioned the poor showing of graduate students on a com- 
prehensive examination on how to use the library. The same study re- 
veals the attitude of such students toward a program: 68 per cent of the 
total group tested felt they needed “instruction or information concern- 
ing the general technique of using a library” at the graduate level; !” 
this included 77 per cent of first-year graduate students, 67 per cent 
of the second- and third-year graduate students not yet admitted to 
the candidacy for the doctor's degree, and 58 per cent of those fully 
qualified candidates for the doctor’s degree. Among the students in 
various subject fields the proportion ranged from 50 per cent of those 
in the physical sciences and those in history to 81 per cent of those 
in economics.'* This test was given over twenty years ago, and, al- 
though there seems to be no reason why a similar attitude should not 
prevail in 1954, it would be interesting to compare the views of 
today’s students with these figures. Does a smaller or larger propor- 
tion sense the need for library instruction? That there is a definite 
need is the opinion of many administrators and the reference librar- 
ians who all too often have the dubious pleasure of introducing gradu- 
ate students and faculty members to the Union List of Serials or the 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards. 
(Since today’s graduate students are tomorrow’s faculty, from a long- 
range point of view there are advantages for the library as well as 
for the students.) How have libraries met the challenge in this situa- 
tion? It is disquieting to report that for the most part they have done 
little or nothing to provide instruction except through such informal 
devices as talks to graduate students in the library or a lecture or 


two in a departmental course; individual departments usually provide 
such bibliographical instruction as is offered at an advanced level. 
L. R. Wilson and M. F. Tauber '® have summarized the offerings of 
a number of universities. There are, however, a number of disadvan- 


tages to this approach. Too often such courses deal only with bibliog- 
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raphy of the field concerned, and usually a large portion of the time 
is devoted to the technique and methodology of the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Moreover, such general bibliographical information as they do 
contain is likely to be duplicated in the offerings of the various de- 
partments, at least those in the humanities and the social sciences, 
and since the professors giving them are usually scholars in specific 
fields often uncertain of bibliography outside of their specialties one 
may question whether they are the best teachers. To reduce this 
overlapping and at the same time to expand and strengthen the in- 
struction, the library ought to offer advanced training in library use 
for upper division and graduate students. The best vehicle for this 
is probably a formal course, because, as Andrew Keogh *° pointed 
out almost forty years ago, “Under ordinary conditions . . . a subject 
of study must be organized and placed in the curriculum, or it is 
apt to be neglected.” Echoing this sentiment, R. B. Downs *! last year 
wrote of the University of Illinois Library, “Not now offered, but 
clearly needed, is a course in the utilization of library resources for 
graduate students in the humanities and social sciences.” Such an 
arrangement should be both practical and efficient. The library would 
still leave the bibliography of the various subject fields to the indi- 
vidual departments, which are obviously more qualified to teach it; 
it should not take over responsibility for all bibliographical instruc 
tion.** The college or university that establishes a three-level program 
(the general course for undergraduate students, the advanced course 
for upper division and graduate students, and “graduate courses in 
the bibliography and research methods of each of the principal fields 
of graduate study” *8) is providing an integrated program of library 
instruction and offering its students progressively more specialized 
courses to meet their bibliographical needs. 

The University of California took a step in this direction when, fol- 
lowing Peyton Hurt’s investigation, it offered for a number of years 
an upper division course covering the following points: 


(1) methods of writing footnote and bibliographical references; (2 
the extent, nature, and relative significance of types of library ma 
terials (books, monographs, pamphlets, periodicals, Government 
documents, and reference books); (3) encyclopaedic compilations 
(dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and works dealing with biography, 
geography, and statistics); (4) reference tools that serve as indexes 
and guides to printed information (the library card catalogue, bibli 
ographies, periodical indexes, abstracts, and indexes to Government 
publications); (5) the works that serve as aids to the selection of 
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reading materials (book reviews, guides to the literature of subject 
fields, selected bibliographies, and guides to plays, short stories, 
novels, and other materials), and (6) methods of procedure in using 
library materials for information on topics of interest.” 


Iowa State College offers a course in bibliographical research, Li- 
brary 614, which graduate students may take for credit in a major 
or minor subject. Its stated objectives with respect to graduate stu- 


dents are these: 


1. To enable them to locate references to the books, journals, and 
other materials which relate to their theses and to other research 
topics. 

2. To show how they can keep themselves well informed concern- 
ing current publications. 

3. To enable them to develop an appreciation of the continued and 
active use of books and libraries throughout their professional careers. 

4. To give them practice in the compilation of bibliographies in 
correct form for theses and scholarly publications.** 


Such objectives are appropriate to any advanced course and to them 
might be added one more: to familiarize graduate students with the 
bibliographical tools used in advanced study and research. 

To achieve these objectives the content of such courses might fol- 
low the general outline presented in the first unit of the Wilson- 
Lowell-Reed ** syllabus with selections from other units and such 
adaptations as might seem necessary in view of the local library situa- 
tion. The following topics appear desirable: bibliographic form, li- 
brary catalogs, current national bibliographies and book trade records, 
sources of information about current publications, bibliographies of 
bibliographies, periodical and newspaper indexes, abstracting services, 
bibliographies of periodicals, union lists and union catalogs, lists of 
dissertations and research projects, resources and the special services 
and facilities for research of the institution offering the course, sur- 
veys of library resources, and library cooperation and specialization. 

Let us now turn to the third level of library instruction, which pre- 
sents at this time the most encouraging of the three pictures. There 
seems to be a trend toward recognition of the essential role played 
by books and other library materials in professional education, a rec- 
ognition which is being implemented by instruction. In the field of 
the medical sciences the fifty-first annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association featured a panel discussion on “Teaching of Med- 
ical Bibliography.” Four of the participants reported on specific pro- 
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grams of teaching at four different types of schools: medicine, public 
health, dentistry, and pharmacy. Only in the case of the medical 
school was a complete course offered, the others having only a few 
hours available for library instruction, but significantly the instruc- 
tion in all cases is not optional but required of all students. The dental 
school 2* and the college of pharmacy ** each offered training for 
beginning and advanced students. A similar panel discussion on the 
“Problems of the Law Librarian as a Teacher of Bibliography” fea- 
tured descriptions of the methods and personnel used to teach legal 
bibliography in four law schools and reported that “It was agreed 
by all that instruction in the use of legal materials was necessary for 
all students, and the dawning recognition by faculties of this fact was 
a very happy sign.” 28 Furthermore, the law school can accomplish 
effective teaching of legal bibliography even in large classes.*® In 
theological seminaries faculty members do not seem to be generally 
as aware of the need for instruction in bibliography, but closer co- 
operation between them and librarians may eventually produce the 
desired result of teaching bibliography in required courses.*° In the 
field of engineering two examples of recent developments demonstrate 
increasing awareness of the value of knowledge of library skills to 
the engineer. Columbia requires a one-point, one-hour weekly course 
of all undergraduate engineering students, which is offered in several 
sections for the various engineering curriculums and is normally taken 
in the junior year (the first in the School of Engineering); *! North- 
western offers a two-hour elective course for upperclassmen.*? Neither 
course assumes any previous library instruction, so consequently both 
begin with classification, the use of the catalog, and other general 
bibliographical topics before discussing the literature of engineering. 
On the whole, however, teachers colleges seem to provide more 
orientation in library use than any of the types of professional schools 
mentioned above. Of sixty-one institutions, fifty-one (over 80 per 
cent) reported they had an orientation program, including sixteen 
which offered an entire course. Almost all programs attempted to 
teach the skills generally included in the college course: arrangement 
of the library, library rules and schedule, use of the card catalog, 
classification, use of two or more periodical indexes, and use of ref- 
erence tools.** 

The handbook, long one of the most frequently used media for the 
interpretation of public services, has continued to be issued, especially 
by college and university libraries. Perhaps the most important de- 
velopment in this area stems from the growing feeling that the dif 
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ference between the library needs of undergraduates and those of 
advanced students and faculty ought to be recognized by the publi- 
cation of separate handbooks. Even before the war a number of 
institutions, such as Pennsylvania State College and the Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, issued one handbook 
for undergraduates and another for faculty and graduate students. 
Recently a number of universities, including Cornell, Harvard, Illi- 
nois, and Minnesota, have published a second handbook for graduate 
students and faculty, while Central College (Missouri) and Mount 
Holyoke are among the colleges which have done likewise. In almost 
all cases the title of the booklet for more advanced users contains the 
phrase “for graduate students and faculty,” although Harvard entitled 
its handbook simply The Research Services of the Harvard College 
Library. How does the information contained in such handbooks differ 
from that in undergraduate versions? Examination reveals a number 
of points common to most of these new publications: discussion of 
the library system as a whole, explanation of interlibrary loan pro- 
cedures, the routine for placing books “on reserve,” listing of special 
services (study facilities, photostat and microfilm services, etc.). As 
in the undergraduate handbooks, there are floor plans or diagrams 
of the building. Occurring less frequently are brief surveys of the col- 
lection, lists of reference books, procedures for ordering books, notes 
on the library's administrative organization, and a list of other im- 
portant libraries in the area. (The Harvard and Illinois manuals have 
notes about the New England Deposit Library and the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, respectively. ) 

A number of colleges and universities which do not issue a sep- 
arate handbook for graduate students and faculty do devote a page 
or two in their general handbook to services and facilities for advanced 
study and research. For example, the University of Pennsylvania heads 
one page “For Graduate Students Only,” while the Kentucky, Duke, 
Florida, and Ohio State handbooks have similar sections. This trend 
will undoubtedly increase, and more institutions, especially the larger 
ones, will probably issue two handbooks. 

The handbooks themselves continue to show as much variety in 
size, style, and content as always, but several tendencies may be 
briefly commented upon. The first of these is the growing use of the 
near-print processes of reproduction, which offer not only a cost ad 
vantage but also permit a greater flexibility in the use of illustrations. 
Second, a number of institutions—for example, California at Berkeley, 
Drake, and Northwestern—issue their handbooks in the form of leaf- 
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lets, each of which can be revised and reissued as necessary without 
the necessity for republishing the entire handbook. Another advantage 
of this form is that the student can take the leaflet which meets his 
immediate need, avoiding a pamphlet which may seem formidable to 
him when he is in a hurry. A few colleges—for example, the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois and Iowa State 
College—combine their library handbook with instructional material 
on how to use the library. A final trend which we may note is the 
publication of a number of brief handbooks supplementing the basic 
one or two; a number of the departmental libraries at Illinois have 
compiled such guides, which are usually mimeographed, total about 
a dozen pages, and describe the library’s special features and re- 





sources. 

Public and special libraries’ handbooks, with the exception of those 
of some of the larger city libraries, usually differ markedly from 
those of college and university libraries; on the whole, they are con- 
siderably smaller, often a single sheet of typewriter-size paper being 
folded to make a four or six page leaflet. This format limits the in- 
formation to such general items as hours of service, borrowing rules, 
fine regulations, and floor plans. The Guide to the Reference Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, just a little larger than a cata- 
log card in size and only twenty-four pages long, shows how much 
information a compact guide can contain; other handbooks worthy 
of mention include those of the public libraries of Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. The Library of Congress issues two handbooks: a 
general Information for Readers and a brief Special Facilities for Re- 
search for persons engaged in “extensive and productive research in- 
volving extensive use of the collections.” *4 

Another type of library publication which aids in the interpretation 
of public services is the guide to resources. There are guides describ- 
ing holdings on the national, regional, state, and local levels, and in 
addition there are a number of surveys of the resources of individual 
libraries. Such descriptions contribute to the development of library 
specialization and cooperation by showing the nature and extent of 
present resources and serve the teacher, scholar, and research worker 
by locating and describing material which sometimes has not been 
fully cataloged. The relationship between such guides and union cata- 
logs has been called a complementary one: “Whereas union catalogs 
list and locate specific titles and editions, the surveys of resources 
®* A number 


indicate subject areas in which libraries are strong.” 
of such guides made their appearance in the thirties and early forties; 
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the A.L.A. Board on Resources did much to stimulate this activity, 
especially on the regional and national levels, and in 1938 the first 
attempt “to study all classes of library research materials distributed 
over a large region” described the holdings of Southern libraries.** 
The notable guides to individual libraries published up to the war 
include those for Harvard, the New York Public Library, the American 
Antiquarian Society, and the universities of Chicago and Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately the postwar years have not witnessed a continuation 
of this trend, as only guides to the universities of California and North 
Carolina have been published. Another major library, Yale, will issue 
a survey of its collections in 1955,57 but it is certainly regrettable that 
there are available only two brief guides to the Library of Congress. 
As Downs ** has indicated, there are a large number of important 
libraries which not only have not issued descriptions of their holdings 
but have also been inactive in publishing. 

A number of practical difficulties may explain this paucity of publi- 
cations. Probably the most discouraging problem is that of timeliness, 
which stems from the fact that in spite of the great amount of labor 
required for compilation and the considerable cost of publication, the 
surveys are out of date as soon as they are off the press. There seems 
to be no easy solution to this problem, although a number of sugges- 
tions come to mind. The first of these is the advantage of planning 
from the start to issue new editions at definite intervals. Preservation 
of the results of the basic investigation and definite arrangements for 
some library staff member to have responsibility for noting significant 
additions, changes in acquisition policies, gifts, etc., would reduce the 
editorial cost of new editions, while use of near-print processes for 
publication or issuing the guide in parts at intervals offers promise 
of lowering publication costs. Between editions brief mimeographed 
reports could supplement the current compilation. Libraries which 
issue a bulletin or journal might investigate the possibility of utilizing 
it as a means to aid the publication of a guide, either by publishing 
description of resources in subject areas as articles, or by using its 
pages for the supplementary reports. 

At the present time, however, there is an obvious need for the publi- 
cation of more guides. As one step in this direction, C. W. David,*® 
at the request of the A.L.A. Board on Resources,* recently described 
the methodology used in A Faculty Survey of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Libraries. 

This paper has attempted to review the present status of the in 
terpretation of public services by concentrating upon three important 
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media. Interpretation, it is clear, is now receiving more attention from 
librarians than ever before, but it is still not enough. Only further 
investigation, creative thinking and positive action will remove such 
matters as library instruction from the category of unsolved problems 
The library provides public services, but it cannot neglect its responsi- 


bility to interpret those services to its public. 
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LEENDERT BRUMMEL 


THE OTHER contributors to this issue of Library 
Trends are each responsible for a certain branch of public services or 
for a review of individual aspects. This article considers the subject 
as a whole in a number of western European countries whose library 
systems are, in point of service, comparable both among themselves 
and with that of the United States. In the west and south of Europe 
are several countries with long cultural traditions and with extremely 
rich libraries which are of invaluable service to the researcher, yet it 
is impossible to speak of a certain standard of public services in their 
library systems. Consequently, the limitation to a small number of 
countries and to certain developments in those countries will need 
no further explanation. 

Not so very long ago R. D. Leigh? said of the library system in his 
country, “In brief, the United States has a multitude of libraries, some 
of them magnificent institutions, but it has no library system.” This 
applies not only to the public libraries that were the subject of Leigh’s 
study, but equally to research libraries where there is a growing real- 
ization that it is impossible to continue in the old way. The growth of 
the university libraries and the ever greater demands made on these 
institutions confront their leaders with whole series of probk ms. It is 
not only the financial consequences of the ever increasing accessions 
figures and the resulting necessity to extend the buildings, but prob 
lems such as the upkeep of the subject catalog, maintenance of de 
partmentalization, open shelves, and speed of service make librarians 
cast about for new ways and means.*:* These new ways and means 
are found in the field of cooperation, witness the Farmington Plan 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, and various union catalogs 

If in the field of library cooperation—primarily on behalf of the pub- 
lic services—Europe can already report achievements, this is not par 
ticularly to the credit of European librarians. As a rule necessity has 
here accomplished what in the United States was not felt as a need 
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Moreover, the markedly different geographical situation made coop- 
eration much easier in the smaller European countries. But merited or 
not, cooperation is a characteristic of the library system in a number 
of countries. 

Perhaps Denmark is the most perfect example of this. “Co-operation 
is an outstanding feature of Danish library policy,” is what the Danish 
librarian Knud Larsen * declares in an article on the cooperation of 
the research libraries in Copenhagen. In it he demonstrates how by a 
rational division of tasks and a corresponding transfer of stock these 
libraries have made their holdings into a single rational collection 
which can be made available efficiently to researchers and to the 
country’s libraries. The latter, especially the public libraries, have 
profited to the fullest measure by this reorganization. 

The whole Danish public library system is based on a close coopera- 
tion regulated down to the smallest details. Most of the public libraries 
in the country are very small and operate in communities with popula- 
tions between 500 and 2,000. There are over 1,200 such village libraries 

-very often a collection of books housed in a school where the teacher 
does the librarian’s work as a sideline. These parish libraries are the 
basis of an organization of which the 88 city libraries form the next 
level. Of the latter, 33 are also county libraries acting as centers for 
the parish libraries in a certain district. When the parish libraries can- 
not meet a request for reading matter, they pass it on to the county 
library, which is generally able to help but sometimes has to call 
upon the research libraries. First among these is the State Library at 
Aarhus, which acts as the center for the public libraries and sends 
nonfiction without charge to any place in Denmark outside of Copen- 
hagen. The library at Aarhus, founded in 1902, has developed very 
rapidly and is now also the library of the new university founded at 
Aarhus. Its holdings are not, of course, as extensive or as old as those 
of the Copenhagen libraries, so that these must often be called on 
for aid.5 

Though there are important differences between the library systems 
in the Scandinavian countries, there is a great deal of similarity be- 
tween the Danish public libraries and those of Sweden and Norway 
in their methods of operation. Both these latter countries, on account 
of their much larger territory and very scattered population, are faced 
at the outset with different problems than Denmark, yet one is struck 
by a basic design that is often strongly reminiscent of the Danish. 
New library laws in the three countries have strengthened the financial 
position of their public libraries and have greatly improved the or- 
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ganization of the whole. The system of central libraries, each assisting 
the smaller libraries in its area in the provision of reading matter, has 
gained considerable popularity in Sweden and in war-stricken Nor- 
way. The bookmobile service also has an important part to fill in these 
countries with their enormous distances. The cooperation of the re- 
search libraries in the interlibrary loans system is also found; to give 
only one example, Uppsala University Library alone sends out some 
12,000 volumes each year to other libraries.*-'” 

It is well known that the public library system in the Scandinavian 
countries has been strongly influenced in its development by the 
American example. Attention will now be focused on a country where 
receptivity to the idea of the public library has indeed been fostered 
by what happened in America and, even more, in England, but where 
this idea was put into practice in a very different way, partly because 
of the influence of developments in Germany. In Holland the public 
library in the modern sense dates from the beginning of this century 
In contrast to what was done in the Scandinavian countries, there was 
no attempt made here to integrate the small popular libraries scattered 
up and down the country in the new system. In the Netherlands a sys- 
tem in which a limited number of larger libraries would be established 
in towns of reasonable size was preferred. Perhaps the tradition of the 
existing popular libraries was still being felt, for 95 per cent of Hol- 
land’s public libraries have been founded and are run by societies or 
foundations. Under a state subsidies scheme of 1921—repeatedly 
amended since—these libraries are subsidized by the state if the local 
authority first lerds its financial support. By this scheme local authori- 
ties are obliged to help financially if they wish to qualify for a state 
subsidy for a public library within their boundaries. 

There now exist in the Netherlands over a hundred public libraries 
which do not leave the rural areas quite so neglected as the above 
might suggest. Many of them send weekly selections of books to 
nearby localities where they are usually looked after by the school- 
master. Very small and remote places obtain fair-sized collections of 
books for the winter months from the Central Society for Traveling 
Libraries at Amsterdam. 

However, developments have not stopped here. Since the war there 
has been an increasing awareness that in comparison with other coun- 
tries the public libraries were lagging behind and that a radical re- 
organization was demanded. This reorganization is making itself felt 
primarily in the library systems of the smaller towns and villages, 
which are more and more, and with ever mounting success, being 
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serviced regionally from a central point. Libraries in the Netherlands 
are now experiencing a number of changes of great interest." 

For works not represented in their holdings the public libraries and 
the library centers for rural areas can approach the research libraries. 
They will then turn first to the Royal Library at The Hague since it is 
there that the union catalogs of books and periodicals, which list the 
holdings of 53 and 166 libraries respectively, are maintained. Besides 
libraries individuals living anywhere in the country can apply to the 
Royal Library to borrow books, provided they have an introduction 
from a local official. All requests which the Royal Library cannot fill 
are passed on to those libraries which the union catalogs show as 
holding the works applied for, and these then send such works di- 
rectly to the borrower. In this way the Royal Library receives some 
90,000 requests by mail a year, while an average of 25,000 works are 
loaned outside The Hague. The other research libraries also take part 
in this lending scheme, though the university libraries show lower 
figures for works loaned out of town than the Royal Library. The 
function of the Royal Library in the Netherlands can to some extent 
be compared to that of both the State Library at Aarhus and the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen in Denmark.'? 

The library situation in Great Britain is too well known to need 
ample discussion. The centenary of the Public Libraries Act of 1850 
was recently celebrated. The number of urban public libraries and 
branches is very large, and with few exceptions libraries are now 
operating in all English counties. From these, collections are regu- 
larly sent out to local library centers, of which there are now between 
22,000 and 23,000 in Britain. All the country’s libraries benefit from 
the cooperation organized by the National Central Library in London 
and from the regional library systems into which England has been 
divided. Each request that a library cannot fill is sent to the central 
regional bureau, which either finds a library in its region which can 
fill it or transmits the request to the National Central Library, where 
the regional union catalogs have been combined into a single national 
union catalog. Moreover, N.C.L. lists the holdings of 225 so-called 
“outlier libraries,” mostly special libraries which have agreed to loan 
books when special requests reach N.C.L. The number of requests 
thus dealt with by N.C.L. exceeded 100,000 in 1952. There is room 
for improvement in this system, and its benefits could be greatly in- 
creased through the participation of the largest libraries in the coun- 
try.}3 15 

Variations in the forms of cooperation are found in such countries 
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as Switzerland and Western Germany. Switzerland does not know 


the true public library; it has excellent research libraries, cantonal, and 
town libraries, but it tries to supply the want of a public library by 
the institution known as la Bibliothéque pour Tous. The activities of 
the latter are best compared with those of the traveling libraries in 
many of the countries dealt with above; boxes of books are sent to 
sundry neighboring places from local depots, while small existing li- 
braries are provided with supplementary material. But once again it 
is the National Library at Berne, with its central catalog, and the uni- 
versity libraries which supply much of the reading matter.’* The need 
for cooperation in Western Germany, where the libraries suffered such 
enormous losses and where the postwar demand for literature was 
larger than ever, goes without saying. With union catalogs at Cologne, 
Frankfurt, and Hamburg, an information service and a corresponding 
interlibrary loans system have been created which, considering the 
difficult circumstances attending the work, are truly remarkable.'*: '% 

Thus, for ail national differences, the picture is largely the same 
everywhere: a system of closely cooperating libraries in which the 
research libraries gladly make their holdings available to the publi 
libraries, while the intensive interlibrary loans traffic is nearly always 
facilitated by the presence of union catalogs. Where the latter are 
lacking in the form of large card catalogs—as in Denmark and Sweden 
—it is by yearly collective catalogs of foreign accessions, published in 
book form, that the desired information is made available. This co 
operation does not stop at national frontiers. There is a very intensive 
loans traffic between the Scandinavian countries; Western Germany 
England, and Switzerland are the countries that top the international 
loans list with imposing figures, and even the Netherlands, with their 
confined linguistic area, sent 498 volumes abroad in 1952 and bor 
rowed 395 

All this should not, however, convey the impression that the library 
systems of the countries discussed are largely identical. As soon as the 
individual library types of these countries are studied somewhat more 
closely, it becomes apparent how important the differences are. Con 
sequently, it is far from simple to compare public services in these 
libraries with what is done in the United States, and what follows 
cannot be more than an outline picture 

A library type mentioned repeatedly above is the national library, 
for which tradition still retains the name Royal Library in a number 
of countries. Along with the Library of Congress, the great majority 
of these libraries are the repositories of the national production of 
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books and periodicals. Some of them also have in common the main- 
tenance of their countries’ union catalogs. But in most other respects 
the difference is large indeed. If these libraries are assigned a general 
character, it is Oslo that best fits the description, since there we have 
a university library acting as national library. The royal libraries at 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and The Hague confine themselves to the 
humanities, and even in the British Museum this emphasis is found. 
These four libraries are distinguished by important early holdings, 
both of manuscripts and books, which are regularly added to. On 
the other hand the Swiss National Library is pre-eminently a collec- 
tion of Helvetica, the importance of which lies primarily in its modern 
holdings. 

It is clear that the service given by these national libraries must be 
of a strongly divergent character. They are research libraries, but 
they have to cater for a very heterogeneous public; the educated lay- 
man interested in science and learning will come as well as the seeker 
of antiquities and the university-trained researcher. If, however, the 
British Museum is placed alongside the National Library at Berne, we 
are faced with two extremes: on the one hand the mammoth library 
with its world-famed treasures, which allows access only for serious 
study, does not lend, and, in its traditional sphere of solid biblio- 
graphical and scholarly work, withdraws somewhat from the dynamic 
tempo of the present; on the other hand, the much smaller Swiss li 
brary, founded in 1895 and now housed in one of the most modern 
library buildings of Europe, with a preponderantly modern stock of 
Helvetica, lent out in liberal fashion, while thanks to the union catalog 
the other interlibrary loans traffic is also centralized there. Both libraries 
give service, but a service of a very different character, and one should 
not demand of either institution the type of service that naturally be- 
longs to the other. 

Occasionally it can be said that in some respects the national library 
does not differ very much in its function from that of the large public 
libraries in the United States, as in cities like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Cleveland, with their special collections and rare book 
rooms. There are no comparable libraries on the continent of Europe, 
though England has comparable public libraries in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and a few other cities. Scandinavia has similar 
libraries, such as the City Library of Stockholm and the Deichmanske 
Bibliotek at Oslo; but, generally speaking, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in England, and in the Netherlands, the public library holds, 
besides fiction, general educative literature and special literature for 
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those who want to obtain further qualifications for their career or 
their subject. Often the city libraries have additional collections in 
the field of local history. 

Among the services given by the public library, the first that should 
be mentioned is reference. In this respect the States certainly are well 
ahead of European countries, perhaps less where the available ma- 
terial is concerned than in the information and guidance of the public 
in its use. Undoubtedly there are public libraries in England which 
do striking work in this respect, but in his 1942 report Lionel Mc- 
Colvin !® declared, “Reference library work is the outstanding failure 
of British librarianship.” It is unlikely that the situation has been 
brought to a satisfactory level since the end of the war. But other 
countries may learn much from England in this field: thus the Nether- 
lands have a number of public libraries with good reference rooms, but 
the use of these and especially of the information service could be 
greatly intensified. Moreover, the accommodations are often so poor 
that the installation of a real reference collection would be out of the 
question. In Denmark and the other Scandinavian countries the situa- 
tion is definitely better. Denmark and Sweden are the happy posses- 
sors of numerous reference works; one is often astounded by the wealth 
of material which is awaiting use in the reference rooms of their public 
libraries. Good information and help, even extending to the prepara 
tion of reading lists, are assured. For the rest, it should be remem- 
bered in comparisons with the United States that the American library 
user is more inclined and better accustomed than his European 
counterpart to ask for information on matters for which the European 
libraries would direct him to other bodies 

An attractive branch of public library work is the work with chil 
dren. In Denmark in particular this has been ably and minutely 
organized. School libraries are found in many schools, and these form 
an administrative whole with the junior library which is accommo 
dated in a school or at the local public library. In many cases the 
junior library is an independent institution. It is the junior library 
which looks after the school libraries, while in rural areas where the 
parish library is also accommodated in the school, this is often done 
by the county library. The latter also sends class sets (one book in a 
large number of copies) to the schools for use in class. School read 
ing rooms may be attached to the schools, and where there is no 
other public accommodation available locally for children they are 
open to all school children. Here the children can do their homework, 
but, in some places at least, they are also instructed in the use of the 
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library and this instruction is part of the curriculum. They learn the 
difference between polite literature and subject reading, learn to 
handle the decimal classification, and are even trained in the use of 
catalogs. Also they are made conversant with encyclopedias and works 
of reference. The result is that afterwards, when visiting the public 
library, they have hardly any difficulties, so that librarians are less 
and less asked to supply purely technical assistance and have more 
time left for other matters.*° 2! It is superfluous in this context to 
expatiate on conditions in England and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. It is sufficiently known that there, too, a great deal has been 
and is being achieved in the field of junior and school libraries. What 
is less well known is that since the war an evident increase of interest 
in this fieid can be perceived in the Netherlands. In Amsterdam in 
particular a number of charming, separately housed junior libraries 
have been founded. There are children’s libraries in other cities, and 
in numerous public libraries a special room has been installed as a 
junior department. There is a special course of studies for children’s 
librarians; a standing committee to study problems in the supply of 
children’s literature has been in existence for several years; and in 
1951 a congress on Books and Youth was held which resulted in the 
setting up of a bureau to deal with these matters. 

We can only make a random selection of the other activities of pub- 
lic libraries. Extension work in Europe has not reached the proportions 
found in the United States, yet work in hospitals (including mental), 
prisons, barracks, and on ships has become a normal task of public 
libraries in England and Scandinavia. In Denmark the supply of read- 
ing matter to the inmates of old-age homes has become a typically 
national phenomenon, and in the other countries we find similar ac- 
tivities. For example, we might point to the library for the blind in 
the public library at Amsterdam. We might also include here the 
cooperation found in some of the smaller towns of the Netherlands 
between the public library and local industry in forming a works ex- 
tension. The business branch which in numerous American public 
libraries is a normal department—often separated from the main li- 
brary—is found in a slightly different form in Europe. Here it is neces- 
sary only to refer to the commercial libraries attached to a public 
library in Manchester and Leeds and to the Library for Commercial 
Economics attached to the Amsterdam Public Library. 

Finally there is the adult education. England has had a long tradi- 
tion in this field, but it is only in the last twenty-five years that the 
public library has participated therein. Here the public library found 
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an opportunity to become a center of local cultural activity by provid- 
ing accommodations for groups or by arranging the meetings (dis- 
cussion groups, lectures, gramophone recitals, concerts, ete.). That 
this opportunity was fully realized appears from the fact that now 
some 150 libraries in England possess halls for lectures, meeting rooms, 
and occasionally even theaters.22 In Denmark, the classical country of 
the Folk High Schools, where there are also many other group move- 
ments for popular education, the study group has become a normal 
feature in the public library. From one to more than six rooms in the 
public library building are often reserved for these. Numerous text- 
books for the work of these groups have been published, and it is 
the task of the public library to provide supplementary literature. To 
the end that public libraries may perform this work adequately, they 
are assisted by a Study Group Center at the State Library at Aarhus.** 

As was remarked above, adult education has a long tradition in 
England, the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London having 
given it a start in the period between 1873 and 1876. Besides the Ex- 
tension lectures aimed at a public with general interests there are the 
Tutorial classes, generally for a maximum of three years, and the 
Sessional classes, for one year, which involve regular studies during 
the winter months. The university libraries play an active part in that 
they make available traveling libraries for the students in these several 
courses. 

This function of some English universities is not found on the 
Continent, but on the other hand it is characteristic of a European 
university library that its doors are easily opened to those outside 
the university. It is also not uncommon for a university library to 
serve also as a city library or as (in Switzerland) a cantonal library 
And the strictly university library is often more accessible than its 
American sister. To give one instance, there is no fee for extramural 
readers in the Netherlands and the regular period of loan is one 
month for them as well as for the students. 

As we all know, there is a considerable difference between the 
American and the European university in that the latter does not 
have undergraduates. The European student comes to the university 
at the age of eighteen after a secondary schooling of six years. He is 
then better prepared for university work than is the American stu- 
dent beginning his studies at a liberal arts college. And the problems 
which the European student presents to his university library to solve 
are simpler than those with which the American library is confronted. 
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What service does the university library in Europe give to pro- 
fessors, students, and outsiders? In his 1951 Philadelphia disquisition 
on the financial difficulties threatening the university library, K. D. 
Metcalf mentions as one possible way out the reduction of the service 
to what might be called the European university library level. The 
service is less important than the books, and in any case the scholar 
will find his way. The handicap of having to wait twenty-four hours 
for one’s book and refusal of access to the bookstack would have to 
be taken into the bargain.? Metcalf’s words make clear what is the 
American opinion of the service in European university libraries. And 
it cannot be denied here that America leads Europe in several respects. 
But all the same some marginal notes can be made to this dictum. 
In the first place the waiting period of twenty-four hours is certainly 
an exception. The German university library does not have a very 
good name in this respect, and it is regrettably often that one has to 
reckon with a few hours’ delay. But there are numerous university li- 
braries (and also national libraries) where conditions are considerably 
more favorable and where the waiting time is not more than fifteen 
minutes. Naturally departmentalization is an adverse factor here, but 
this is true in America as well as in Europe. The numerous depart- 
mental libraries common to the American university are also found in 
Europe, and one gets the impression that this development has not 
yet reached a standstill. 

As to open shelves, this is indeed a privilege which the European 
library does not and cannot give its visitors. The German university 
libraries used to have systematic arrangements in the stacks which 
are, of course, essential if free access to the shelves is to have any 
meaning. Georg Leyh’s famous dissertation on the drawbacks of sys- 
tematic arrangement caused all the leading major libraries in Ger- 
many with the exception of the Prussian State Library to change 
during the interwar period to the numerus currens system. Even after 
the second World War not a single research library which had to make 
a fresh start chose the systematic arrangement. To be quite honest it 
should, however, be admitted that there are some libraries in Europe, 
mainly in England and Scandinavia, which allow free access to the 
stacks or to a systematically arranged part of their holdings,?*** yet 
it is perhaps no accident that such libraries are housed in relatively 
new buildings. Many libraries in Europe are still handicapped by old 
or, at least, small buildings and would be unable, if only for this rea- 
son, to adopt a systematic arrangement. If we remember, moreover, 
that in many American libraries all works published before 1700 are 
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placed in the rare book rooms, it is clear that in the large research 
libraries of Europe this system is hardly practicable. 

Considering the difference between the American and the European 
bookstack, it is not so surprising that libraries in the United States 
swear by the dictionary catalog, while the research library in Europe 
uses the alphabetical author catalog and the classed catalog. Some 
tens of years ago a heated battle was fought in Germany between the 
supporters of the classed catalog and those of the alphabetical sub- 
ject catalog, a battle which resulted in particular from the sorry state 
of the systematic catalog in the German university library. This battle 
was finally left undecided; but the fact that so many libraries were 
giving up their classed arrangement in the bookstacks undoubtedly 
contributed to the retention of the classed catalog. On the whole the 
classed catalog—always accompanied by an alphabetical author cata- 
log, of course—preponderates in the European research libraries 

Here and there we also find an alphabetical subject catalog, some- 
times even by the side of a classed catalog. In view of the often di- 
vergent systems underlying the latter, an alphabetical index of subject 
headings to this catalog is indeed necessary. If it can be said that the 
combination of alphabetical author catalog and classed catalog with 
index of subject headings forms a satisfactory apparatus, it must on 
the other hand be recognized that the libraries in the United States 
show a much greater unity in this respect. Moreover, the condition of 
the catalogs in many European research libraries leaves much to be 
desired, as the classed catalog is out of date or sometimes absent alto- 
gether. America also has its difficulties with the dictionary catalog 
when this becomes too unwieldly, yet possession of this catalog makes 
for better equipment than is found in many a European research li- 
brary. For the public libraries equipped with an alphabetical author 
catalog and an alphabetical subject catalog the difference is not par 
ticularly great 

The typical general reference department of the American univer- 
sity library is entirely wanting in Europe, but information service is 


given at the catalog and in the general reading room, while members 
of the research staff, whether or not on duty in seminar reading rooms, 
can answer questions. The specialist knowledge of these staff mem- 
bers, who have usually completed a prolonged university training in 
their respective fields of study, makes it possible to give to even highly 
specialized questions the attention which they deserve 

There is one other group of libraries which is continually increas 
ing in importance and which has not yet been discussed so far, viz., 
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the special libraries. This is a group of the most varied kinds of li- 
braries, and it is impossible to give an idea of their service. Among 
them are very active libraries aiming at detailed documentation in 
their own fields but restricting their services largely to the institution 
or the business to which they belong. It is through cooperation with 
other libraries that the holdings of such special libraries can be made 
useful to a wider circle. Thus it is especially this type of library which 
contributes to the Netherlands Union Catalog of Periodicals, by 
which very important holdings of special journals are made available 
to research work in general. 

From what precedes, it may be concluded that in principle there 
is not much divergence in the ideas of what service should be given, 
but that practical realization in America is in many respects in ad- 
vance of European practice. Better accommodations, larger staffs, and 
ampler funds—at least for the larger libraries—are of course quite 
important, but what matters equally is the use that has been made of 
all this. We find this especially in the speed of delivery of materials, 
their accessibility, and the systematic arrangement of the bookstack, 
the excellent organization of the catalogs—advantages which are often, 
and notably in the university libraries, missed in Europe. The public 
library, too, has not reached anything like the level of its American 
counterpart, not even in the countries of western Europe which have 
made the greatest advances in this field. 

On the other hand, the effort toward cooperation, which is manifest- 
ing itself more and more in American library circles, is often behind 
Europe in this very field of public services..Europe has a much more 
strongly developed interlibrary loans activity, and public libraries here 
are much more vigorously supported in their work by the holdings of 
the research libraries than they are in the '"nited States. Even in a 
country like Germany, where the gulf between the research and the 
public library (the latter being considered as a popular library) has 
not quite disappeared, we can speak of cooperation between the two 
kinds of libraries 

Another remarkable feature is that the apparently vast differences 
between the American and the European libraries turn out, on closer 
inspection, to be less important than was anticipated, and they show 
a tendency through changes in both camps to diminish. The catalog 
of the American library, on which so much pains and ingenuity have 
been lavished, probably cannot be maintained in the same fashion in 
the future in the face of the ever mounting costs. Moreover, the dic- 
tionary catalog has already increased to such an unwieldy size that 
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certain libraries have introduced a division into author and subject 
catalog. One prominent librarian has already advocated a simple 
author-finding list for the large mass of holdings.?* 

The space problem in American libraries has become so acute and 
the financial objections to extensions or new buildings have become 
so large that solutions are sought along European lines. In 1902 Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard defended the view that books were still acces- 
sible if delivered within twenty-four hours, and that for reasons of 
economy shelving in double rows according to size would be neces- 
sary. At the time, Eliot raised a storm of indignation, but he would 
certainly feel some satisfaction if he could see the present develop- 
ments. The New England Deposit Library and the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center are the first instances of an evolution in which works 
of small demand are put into storage by libraries and are thus acces- 
sible only after considerable delay. But even in the bookstacks of the 
libraries themselves we now see all manner of compact storage sys 
tems which clearly indicate the direction of developments. In the new 
library of the University of Wisconsin at Madison the books are stored 
in the stacks in three groups of volumes of different sizes, while in a 
separate section of the stack compact storage has been introduced 
for the more rarely used works.?*: 2° 

The interlibrary loan, which has never been very popular in the 
United States, is certain to develop more strongly under the new Gen- 
eral Interlibrary Loan Code of 1952, and the Farmington Plan, ap 
pointing numerous libraries as repositories for literature on a certain 
subject, inevitably results in an extension of interlibrary loans 

If we see here an evolution toward European norms, at the same 
time the American example, especially since the war, has not failed 
to make its influence felt in Europe. Notably in Germany this is clearly 
perceptible. If in 1932, in his book on the Scandinavian Public Library 
Erwin Ackerknecht could still measure out at large his objections 
against open shelves, in 1952 we see Hans Hugelmann, in his work 
on the Volksbiicherei, declare himself against the open shelves on 
pedagogic grounds, only to state in his preface that he has meanwhile 
changed his opinion.*® The development in Western Germany is pro- 
ceeding clearly in the direction of free access to the books, and we 
need only look into the journal of the Verein Deutscher Volksbibli 
othekare, Biicherei und Bildung, to discover how enthusiastically the 
new system is supported. The loss of books in Germany has also re 
sulted in a stronger tendency than before to amalgamate the older 
holdings of local research libraries with the Volksbiicherei into aa 
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Einheitsbiicherei, thus reducing the distinction between research and 
popular libraries and drawing nearer to the pattern of the American 
public library.2! Developments of a kind similar to those seen in Ger- 
many are also in evidence in the Netherlands where open access to 
materials has been introduced in many public libraries 
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October, 1955, Current Trends in National Libraries. Editor: 
David C. Mearns, Assistant Librarian for American Collec- 
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The numbers of LIBRARY TRENDS issued prior to the present 
one dealt successively with college and university libraries, 
special libraries, school libraries, public libraries, libraries 
of the United States government, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, scientific management in libraries, the availability of 
library research materials, and personnel administration. 














